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*I OLD Chinaman, spading 
around flower-beds, sang a 
tune aimless and wandering 
the history of his young Re- 
>lic; languorous twilight was set- 
g over the Rancho San Hernan- 
n early twilight, brought gently 
high fog. Th 


i by a high fog. The smallish girl 
in jodhpur breeches and a straw- 
berry-colored sweater had the air 
of nothing much to do as she ram- 
bled down a crooked path. Her eyes 
were dark, but not the languorous 
sort; perhaps that was because her 
eyebrows peaked slightly upward, 
suggesting question marks. 

This was Shelby Barret, un- 
guarded, even smiling as she went 
toward a destiny which was to take 
her far afield. Her California days 
were to be brief, but charged with 
the chemistry which makes a fu- 
ture. 

The Rancho, only a euphonistic 
name for a colony of rented houses, 
vaguely showed its prosperous roofs 


among the leafage up and down the 
hills. Above Shelby loomed the ox- 
blood tiles of Eugene Fairehild's 
pretentious villa; just below her, 
equally pretentious, the wide- 
arcaded "cottage" of that Mrs. 
Nicholas, who commanded her 
friends to call her Nicko, invited 
to a warm bath and a vigorous 
rubdown at the hands of Nicko's 
maid. 

Pleasantly tired with an after- 
noon in the saddle, lazily forgetting 
this morning'^ irritation, Shelby 
let, her mind idle with unimportant 
thoughts. Perhaps she was think- 
ing of tonight's dance. It would be 
fun to fluff around in the green 
evening gown she had bought, in a 
burst of extravagance, when they 
had stopped over at Los Angeles. 
She wanted to get away from 
horsey clothes, make her silver slip- 
pers do all sorts of steps to the 
silken saxophone music. 

Plunkety-plunk-pom-plum. The 
patter of strings on sheepskin. Pos- 
sibly a wish-fulfillment had com- 


posed the words in her head. A 
slow, nasal voice was singing in 
the accents which a Yankee uses 
when he tries to talk like a South- 
erner. Then the sound died, leaving 
a stillness where the superstitious 
mind reverts to phantoms. But the 
snatch of song had come from one 
of the bedroom doors opening on 
the patio. 

The young girl sniffed defiance. 
Was the princely Wyntt given to 
music? Was he lolling now in the 
prize guest-room, which she had 
surrendered to His Highness, re- 
galing himself with sentiment? Or 
perhaps he had employed a hired 
harper, after the fashion of the 
Pharaohs, to crouch by his bed, 
soothing him to sleep. Shelby 
paused, inventing sarcasms to heap 
on the head of this pampered East- 
erner to whom she had given place 
hy royal command. * * * 

Then she reached the door of the 
little room which Nicko had allot- 
ted her this morning, and opened it 
rather too hastily. The lights were 


full on, squaring the picture. A 
tall young man sat on one of those 
boudoir benches which ladies occu- 
py when they do their hair. But 
he wasn't doing his hair. Uncon- 
scious as Eden, he sat there in his 
B. V. D.'s. 

Shelby started to back away, but 
her heel struck something. It was 
like one single movement, the way 
he turned, saw her, reached for a 
quilt, wrapped himself in an im- 
provised toga. The banjo clanged 
to the floor. 

"I beg your pardon." He had a 
hawk-like nose, handsome brows, 
and the mouth of a comedian. In 
that embarrassed second Shelby al- 
most thought that he had contrived 
that costume to surprise and amuse 
her. 

"I beg yours," she said, and won- 
dered if she tittered. 

But as she went down the corri- 
dor the Barret temper put up its 
back, made her want to find Mrs. 
Nicholas and ask impertinent ques- 
tions. This was the limit. To be 


routed out of one room in the 
morning and another in the after- 
noon. I'll pack my trunks right now 
and go to the hotel, Shelby was 
storming, when she saw the dutiful 
Barbara's long face thrust out of 
a door. 

' What the devil is that man do- 
ing in my room?" 

"Oh, that ain't your room. Miss 
Barret," 

"Not my room? Well, where do 
I live? Anywhere?" 

"You're right in the same room 
you always was, Miss Barret. We 
didn't have to move your things 
at all." 

Barbara swung upon a door; 
Shelby's luggage was in place, her 
silver toilet things on the bureau. 
The maid fluttered around, drawing 
the bath, laying rubber sheets across 
the chaise-longue for the evening 
rub-down. And as she worked she 
talked, soothingly, exercising her 
capacity as Nicko's unofficial social 
adjuster. 

"I'm sorry I didn't catch you in 
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time. Miss Barret. But I've been 
too busy this afternoon, what with 
the party and all. And when Mr. 
Wyatt come in, all of a sudden, not 
giving any notice, with a lot of polo 
gentlemen — Miss Barret, have you 
heard him go on? He's really more 
Etin than a Joe Cook show— every- 
body just dies laughing. Let me 

help you with them pants " 

"But how did he get into that 
room?" 

"He got here before the China- 
man come to take out your things, 
and when Mrs. Nicholas says, 'Show 
Mr. Wyatt his room,' 'I took him to 
the door, but he just looks round 
and says, 'There's a lady got this 
one already, I can tell by the smell. 
And them hairbrushes are females.' 
Funny? Say! I told him the lady 
was moving into the little room, 
anyway, she didn't need so much 
space; then he says, 'I thought 
ladies need all the space there is.' " 

Submerged in the aroma of a 
bath-salted tub. Shelby listened on. 
"I guess he ainft taking orders 
from Mrs. Nicholas, Miss Barret. 
Anyway, he gave her a awful jolly. 
Said he never could sleep in a big 
room, because he walked in his 
sleep, and it tired him, walking so 
far. So he got his way. Hen that 
kind of a gentleman." 

NrCKO, lean and sparkling in 
her pearly evening gown 
and freshly laid complexion, 
frivoled with the Wyatt team and 
their rivals, the Chaparrals, met 
for cocktails in her flower-filled 
drawing-room. She's really a very 
pretty woman, thought Shelby, 
coming in and seeing Nicko there, 
eyes, hands, shoulders busy with 
the men, But did she need to work 
so hard, stressing the point that 
she was a widow with money, de- 
manding to be noticed and made 
much of? 

Then the men were gathering 
around Shelby, and she was aware 
of an enjoyment, tinged with un- 
easiness. It was natural enough, 
for a sort of stable-comradeship had 
grown up between her and these 
athletes since they came to pre- 
pare for (he match. But now Shel- 
by was conscious of her effective- 
ness, as though a full-length mirror 
showed her image; the little green 
gown, tightly fitted at the waist, 
Grandmother's brilliants at her 
neck and throat. 

Dan Wyatt McCall— her interest 
in him grew, as she knew he was 
Johnnie Wyatt's cousin- -did a large 
share of the talking. He was jolly, 
red, and blond with a small, pallid 
moustache. 

"I train on 'em," he declared, 
reaching for his second cocktail. 

"Well, maybe you can," said 
Shelby. 

"Hey! I didn't know girls from 
Lexington worked for the Anti- 
Saloon League." 

"What do know about girls from 
Lexington?" asked Harry Granville. 
"We never let him go to Lexington, 
Miss Barret." 

"Huh. I was there before you were 
born, Miss Barret. It was in Lex- 
ington I met a girl named Martha- 
no, I guess it was Hilda—" 

"That was in Sweden," said Harry 
Granville sadly. 

"I reckon you-all travel around 
so much — " 

Shelby might have made her 
point, but just then Nicko glided 
up, the pleasant, effusive hostess. 
She was worrying about her dinner, 
that Shelby knew; at eight o'clock 
she would march her guests up the 
path to the community dining-room 
where a long table was set for 
twenty. Afterwards a second crowd 
would come in to caper round the 
saxophone tootcrs, imported from 
Los Angeles. 

"What are they all telling you?" 
she asked brightly, patting the el- 
bows of Harry and Dan, being 
chummy with everybody. 

"Dan says," explained Harry Gran- 
ville, "that he doesn't dare go back 
to Lexington. Afraid of the giris. 
Girls like Miss Barret, for 
instance—" 

The eyes of all the men were on 
Shelby, teasing, appreciative. Nicko 
eyed her with a look so sprightly 
that Shelby felt, rather than saw, 
her annoyance. 

"Isn't she a darling!" Circling her 
protegee's waist, patting her bare 
shoulders. "Shelby can take care 
of herself. When they see her on a 
horse they'll know it, won't they, 
Shelby?" 

"Oh, X've seen her," said Dan Mc- 
Call, "and any time she wants to go 
in for polo — -" 

"Dear," suggested her employer, 
still fondling the bare shoulder, 
"won't you run over and jolly 
General Sir Whazzit? He's freezing 
over there, alone with his wife." 

Shelby went across to an elderly 
British gentleman and his tre- 
mendously anglicized American 
wife; they stood as comfortless as 
royalties at a coronation. 

"The Genera] was saying," inter- 


preted his lady, and her accent was 
only half his. "that hyah one finds 
so little soda." 

"You poor dear," Shelby said — or 
thought she said. Perhaps she had 
started to find him soda when (he 
joyful noise of Johnnie Wyatt filled 
the air. People were shouting at 
him, he was a signal for comedy. 
"Hi, Johnnie! Asleep at the 
switch again?" "Why didn't you 
bring the old box, Johnnie?" 

Johnnie Wyatt, white tie and 
black tails having transformed the 
improvised Roman who had blushed 
her out of his room, stood in the 
doorway, smiling his own welcome. 
"Old box has stretched a tendon," 
he said. 

What makes people like him so? 
asked Shelby. * * * She contrasted 
his gay simplicity with the ornate 
gestures which Nicko was lavishing 
upon him as she looped an arm 
through his and showed him around, 
her pet. her prize. He's young, he's 
beautiful, he's winning, she seemed 
to say. He's a Wyatt of Wyattville, 
which counts for much, and my very 
own so long as I can keep him. 

People laughed a great deal at 
what Johnnie Wyatt said. Then 
Nicko introduced him. and from her 
corner Shelby admired his rather 
old-fashioned courtliness toward 
older people; she thought of him as 
one of her own Kentuckians, still 
under the domination of her grand- 
father's school. * • * She was 
pretending to talk to some sort of 
architect, a youngish man with a 
clever, tormented face and a 
moustache that sat crookedly on his 
lip. His name, she thought, was 
Vega. 

"Johnnie's a sport," declared 
Vega. "I mean in the scientific 
sense. The way a white geranium 
will have a pink blossom or a thor- 
oughbred sire a colt that lacks 
points, but can outrun him." 

"Johnnie Wyatt lacks points, you 
mean?" 

"Oh, no! Johnnie's got too many 
points for Wyattville. You ought to 
see Wyattville. Not a hundred miles 
from New York, and you'd think it 
was Thibet— except for the hot-dog 
stands. The nobles intermarry, it 
has a Grand Lama." 

"Lexington used to be like that." 

"Not like Wyattville. The Wyatts 
got permission from Charles the 
Second to hunt there, and by the 
way (hey talk you'd think they were 
direct descendants. The first Wyatt 
was a blacksmith, or something, but 
he got to be a landgrave overnight. 
Simple in those days. Just meet an 
Indian chief and trade a jug of corn 
whiskey for twenty square miles of 
North Shore property. Real estate's 
in the blood." 

"You- get right wealthy sellln' 
real estate," said Shelby. 

"Oh, the Wyatts are fairly well- 
to-do — except Johnnie. He's wait- 
ing for somebody to die. I suppose. 
But they hang on to life the way 
they hang on to everything else. I 
know. Year before last I remodeled 
a house for Johnnie's Uncle Emlen. 
He squeezed every brick to make it 
go further." 

Shelby was conscious of Johnnie 
Wyatt's gayety across the room. He 
laughed a great deal, after the 
manner of a man who loves 
laughter. 

Mr. Vega was talking busily on 
his hobby: Tudor villages for the 
common people. He could make 
the streets interesting, and it 
wouldn't cost a cent more (han the 
straight rows of bungalow hideosi- 
lies brutalizing the landscape * * * 

Now the party was moving toward 
dinner. Nicko beckoned to Johnnie 
Wyatt. but he stood in a huddle 
with (he heroes; laughing away her 
impatience, she led her crowd 
through the door, out into the 
patio. Johnnie Wyatt seemed to 
disappear in the jumble, Vega was 
snatched away by a plump girl in 
rose beige. Shelby lingered by a 
mirror, putting more powder on her 
already well-powdered nose. 

A little unexpected wave of sen- 
sitiveness held her. She didn't 
want, to go to Nicko's party, much 
as she had looked forward to it an 
hour ago. Why not? She needed 
to dance, hadn't danced for weeks. 
But she found herself pretending. 
Pretending that she musn'f be up 
ail night, dancing herself giddy, and 
with so much to do in the morning. 
She didn't admit, to herself that 
she was sulking because Nicko had 
pocked her away in a corner, ar- 
ranging that she should entertain 
antiquities and wandering archi- 
tects . . . 

"Don't be a damned fool," she 
chided herself, as she would chide 
a skittish horse, then followed the 
others. 

Halfway down the arcade a door 
banged behind her. Instinctively 
she knew that the footsteps which 
pursued along the flagging were 
Johnnie Wyatt's. She had reached 
the gravelled path, softly lit by 
many moon-lanterns, when he over- 
took her. 


"I hope you locked your door this 
time, Mr. Wyatt." 

"Oho!" His laugh was fine to 
hear. "There isn't much to lock 
away, now that the precious pris- 
oner has escaped." 

"There's your banjo. 1 reckon if 
they had colored help round here 
it'd be missing in the mawnin'." 

"Do me a favor," he begged. 

"Favor?" 

"Say that again." 

"What again?" 

"Mawnin'." 

"Mawnin'," she obliged, 

"That sinks me. I can sing it a 
million times, hut it won't go like 
(hat." 

"You sing right sweet," said 
Shelby, "but you sing Negro songs 
like a Yankee." 

"Gosh, don't I know it? How 
should I sing them?" 

"If I was to tell you, you couldn't 
do it." 

This stilled him, and she was 
scared. She didn't know how far 
she could go with this Wyatt boy. 
She mustn't be pert and drive him 
away. She didn't recognize it but 
she had an unreasoning desire to 
win him. 

"I know a lot of other stuff be- 
sides African," he said with ex- 
treme simplicity. "That's why I'm 
substitute on the Wyattville team." 

"Do you play while you ride?" 
asked Shelby. 

"I did once. At a gymkhana. I 
broke a leg, but the crowd liked it, 
I wish you'd let me sing to you." 

"Oh, would you?" 

TO bring the old box out tonight, 
if you'll let me." 

"I thought the old box was 
busted." 

"Oh, you know how people are. 
Once you learn how to put a billiard 
ball in your mouth, they make you 
do it so much that it stops being 
fun. Then you want to be paid 
for it." 

"And that puts you in the pro- 
fessional class." A heedless remark. 

"Yes." They were going up rough 
stone steps, leading to the com- 
munity house. "Yes," she heard him 
say. "that seems to be the way to 
spoil any game.'' They went up on 
the porch, looked in on people find- 
ing their places at a big table. 

"Being a professional spoils any 
game, you mean?" 

"Well, doesn't it?" he asked. 

She read in'o his clean blue eyes 
and said slowly, "I'm a professional, 
Mr. Wyatt. A professional horse- 
woman." 

THEN she went into the din- 
ing room. Her place, as she 
had foreseen, was next to Mr. 
Vega. In spite of herself, she had 
a little sensitiveness as to her posi- 
tion in San Hernando society. Only 
because Mi's. Nicholas was a snob 
and thought of the Barrets as grand 
folk in Kentucky had she elevated 
Shelby to the rank of paid guest 
in her establishment. 

A false position, even for a per- 
son less spirited than Shelby, less 
pretentious than Nicko. For in the 
unwritten law of sportsmanship 
the professional horsewoman — such 
are referred to as "people who ride 
for money"— is regarded as some- 
thing between a circus performer 
and a female jockey. Even ladies 
born, when they ride for money, 
as they sometimes do, grow smaller 
in the drawing-rooms of their 
wealthy employers. The line is 
drawn. 

Shelby, rather silent beside talk- 
ative Mr. Vega, felt the drawn line; 
what Johnnie Wyatt had just said 
reminded her of it. Yet it was none 
of his business, she thought hotly. 
She had picked out her way to 
make a living, and it wasn't dis- 
honorable. 

Johnnie Wyatt sat on Nicko's 
right ; the sherry in her glass 
seemed to match her eyes, made 
brilliant by the night and its re- 
wards. 

Mr. Vega continued his little 
cynicisms; "Age can borrow youth. 
Nicko doesn't look any younger for 
it, but she feels that way. Not 
that she's antique, exactly. But 
I'll bet she's thinking how money's 
a fair trade for youth and a good 
family name. Her father was a 
paper-hanger, her first husband was 
a paralytic, her second couldn't 
quite keep out of jail. Her third 
made munitions. Now here's hap- 
piness." 

Then Vega got back to architec- 
ture and was interesting. Yes, Vega 
was charming. Then suddenly she 
felt very tired and wanted to go 
to bed. 

But an orchestra crooned in the 
big club-room beyond. Johnnie and 
Nicko were almost the first to rise 
and saunter away. 

She danced a great deal, and it 
tired her. This was disconcerting 
to Shelby, who had lived uncon- 
scious of her body. 

She was out on the veranda, try- 
ing to convince the hardest person 
in the World — herself. And what's 
ailing me? she asked. This after- 


noon when I came home I felt like 
jumping over the moon. Was Nic- 
ko the matter? She hadn't done 
much, except to cling to that Wyatt 

boy. 

She heard footsteps and saw 
Eugene Fairchild with his sulky 
niece coming up to the veranda. 
He must have seen her before she 
shifted to the cover of a vine, for 
he stopped near the door and said, 
"Olga, you go ahead. I'll be right 
in." 

"Hello," he gretted Shelby. "I 
thought that was you. Is dinner 
completely over, the dishes cleared 
away?" In the faint light he looked 
rather boyish. People said he was 
forty-five, but he seemed much 
younger. 

"Hours ago." 

"That's good. Because Mrs. Nicho- 
las asked us to come in afterward. 
She was very specific about it. You 
know how specific Mrs. N. can be. 
If we'd shown up during the bar- 
becue, I suppose we'd have landed 
outside, on our heads." 

"I'll bet if you landed at all," 
said Shelby, good nature flowing 
back, "it would have been on your 
feet." 

"I guess you never saw me fall 
off a horse," he giggled amiaby. 
"Look here, Shelby"— in that short 
command his dominance sounded — 
■'will you dance around a little bit?" 

"I was going to bed," she ob- 
jected. "I've got work to do in the 
morning." 

"So *ave I. Half my house is 
an office." 

There was motive behind his per- 
sistency; Fairchild was always like 
that, she felt, masking himself with 
a hearty, generous face. Suddenly 
the pitv. which he often stirred in 
her. caused her to think of his posi- 
tion and hers. Misfits both, and 
for fantastically different reasons. 

"Come on!" She linked her arm 
through his. 

They danced on a crowded floor, 
for the after-dinner guests had 
come in rapidly. 

Glancing around, in the circular 
survey a dancer gets of his fellow 
beings, she saw Olga Hungerford, 
blading with jewels, her hair too 
perfectly marcelled, seated alone in 
a corner. That's a shame, thought 
Shelby, but at the next turn she 
caught sight of Mrs. Nicholas sway- 
ing "in the arms of Major Casserly. 
She's let her Johnnie escape, 
thought Shelby, and marked Nicko's 
almost agonized look of frivolity. 
Mechanically Shelby followed her 
partner's mechanical steps, and her 
eyes were wandering, wander- 
ing • * * 

The music stopped. They stood 
there, Shelby still scanning the 
room. Fairchild mopping his brow 
with the finest of fine silk hander- 
chiefs. 

"I'm not as bad as you thought 
I'd be." he decided. 

The cadence of Argentina rippled 
forth, and the floor was less crowd- 
ed. Fairchild was making good his 
boast, showing her some steps. The 
looseness and daring of the South 
American apache was in his muscu- 
lar frame, swaying at the hips, cut- 
ting Spanish didoes, swinging her, 
carrying her along with wide, half- 
kneeling steps. Shelby's small, 
trained body was responsive to him 
as a feather to the wind. 

People were stopping to look. 
They were giving an exhibition 
dance, and Shelby's heart rejoiced 
in rebellion. Let them look, admire 
as they please. She didn't care. 
The music stopped, people were 
applauding. 

Swiftly she sprang down the steps 
and wove her way among the lan- 
terns toward the cottage. Think of 
me as you please, she challenged. 
Shelby Barret is herself, and doesn't 
care what you say. I'm good as any 
of you, or better * * * 

At a jog in the path she almost 
ran into Johnnie Wyatt; in the lan- 
tern-light he looked grim and tall. 
Something long, silvery flashed un- 
der his arm. 

"Hello, 1 she said. 

"Hello. Not quitting already?" 

"I thought I'd go to bed." 

"Please don't," He turned to walk 
with her. "I just looked in and saw 
your tango. You both were won- 
derful." 

"I suppose you took us for a pro- 
fessional dancing team," she said 
pertly. In the soft light she saw 
him blush. 

"Oh, my gosh ! There goes the 
Wyatt foot, again." Then, as if he 
kept the foot in his banjo, "Say, I 
went over to my cell and tuned the 
box. I thought maybe you'd show 
me why a Yankee can't sing like a 
black boy." 

TUMMY-TUM, TUM. His quick 
fingers passed over the frets, 
his face, leaning toward the 
banjo's round flat belly, had a 
mournful look. For an indefinite 
time he strummed out a biographi- 
cal ballad; how (J rand pa Wyatt 
proudly lived in the oldest house in 


town, but he liked to save the car- 
penter bills, so he let the fence fall 
down. How Aunt Bettina saved her 
dimes to build a Chinese Wall, and 
when a stranger got the gate, she 
let the meat-axe fall. How Johnnie 
Wyatt spent his time a-leaning on 
the rail; the greatest crime he ever 
did was graduate from Yale. 

"You ought to be on the stage. 
But I expect your relations would 
object." 

"If you knew how they'd object, 
you wouldn't bring that up." He 
took a deep breath. "Miss Barret, 
I felt like a louse. I' mean, the way 
I spoke before dinner — " 

"You needn't bring that up, 
either," she said. But, woman-like, 
she brought it up herself. "I'm not 
concealing a crime. I see no rea- 
son why people shouldn't be paid 
for riding horses any more than 
they're paid for curing measles or 
arguing chicken-thieves out of jail." 

Thoughtfully he tapped the banjo 
on his lap. "I think you're the most 
interesting woman I've met so far." 

"Thank you." She wasn't entire- 
ly satisfied with his very young 
choice of an adjective. Most charm- 
ing, most beautiful, most brilliant. 
Most interesting. She sorted this 
out in her mind. Then she passed 
out to him as a feeler, "You must 
know a great many." 

"Millions." 

But she returned to her argument. 
"Ridin' a string for Mrs. Nicholas 
is a heap better than teachin' 
school— imagine me teachin' school." 

"I can't." 

"She gives me a hundred and fifty 
a week, and my expenses. That's 
to ride for her exclusively." 

"Does she?" Johnnie Wyatt's tone 
was surprised. "Lots of 'em ride 
till they're toothless and never get 
anything like that. I should say it 
waa better than teaching school. 
How many horses is Mrs. Nicholas 
bringing?" 

"Three hunters and two saddle 
horses. And she's bought two here." 

"You ride them all?" 

"Mrs. Nicholas will ride one of 
the saddle horses, 1 reckon. She 
usually does." 

A long pause. "Well," she asked, 
"are there any more questions be- 
fore I go to bed?" 

"Yes, but I'm scared to ask." 

"Then you'd better not." 

"But X want to." 

"Why don't you?" 

"Well, then. I'd like to know why 
a nice girl like you— the right sort, 
and everything — rides for money." 

"To get it, Mr. Wyatt" 

"Get what?" 

" Money." 

"But after all—" • 

"After all, Mr. Wyatt, escutcheons 
do need repaintin' every now and 
then, or they get right shabby." 

"Miss Barret, I didn't—" 

"I'd like to know just what you're 
doin' to help yourself." She looked 
him over, gauged him as she would 
an unschooled horse. "You're about 
two years out of college and yon 
enjoy every day of the year, I ex- 
pect." 

He responded by folding his long 
legs and expostulating: "I have a 
business. I'm a real estate man, AH 
Wyatts are real estate men. They 
sell corner lots to one another. And 
I ride horses because I love 'em." 

"Romeo," twitted Shelby. 

"Huh?" In perfect innocence. 

"All for love." She disliked that 
touch of bitterness. "Now I want 
to tell you aomethin'. I was born 
a-horseback. All my people have 
loved to hunt and ride." 

UNCONSCIOUSLY she plunged 
into the story: how the Bar- 
ret stock farm had gone to 
the auctioneer; how her father had 
become superintendent for an alien 
owner, then the World War had 
killed him. Her mother was only a 
picture in Grandfather's study; and 
Shelby was the little girl who played 
around the stables, knew all the 
horses, the hounds, t'"e swipe--. 

She told Johnnie Wyatt of one 
odd little day of glory, when she 
was 15. At a county fair. A few 
emaciated cow-punchers with jaded 
bronchos and a man with a mega- 
phone announcing a $25 prize for 
any lady who could stay on. A 
stubby brown pony with hairy 
fetlocks; Shelby was on him, grip- 
ping her knees across the high- 
horned saddle, her toes in the 
wooden stirrups. She was tugging 
at the cruel Spanish bit, and the 
horse was in air, breaking its 
bones and hers. Holding on, she 
continued to wave a sombrero until 
the broncho subsided to a stiff- 
legged trot. "You'all ought to be 
arrested for using a bit like thai," 
she told the manager of the show. 

"I got the $25 dollars," said 
Shelby to Johnnie Wyatt, "and it 
was the first time I knew 1 was 
worth real money. Then Mr. 
Nicholas, who owned our stables, 
paid me to ride his string in Cin- 
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cinnatl. Grandpa needed every 
nickel, but I don't think lie knew 
where it came from." She felt she 
was talking too much; hut she told 
how Mr. Nicholas' widow had 
brought her to California, a pro- 
fessional de luxe. 

"You've done an awfully good 
job." said Johnnie, after a pause. 

"How 7 My grandfather doesn't 
want me to ride for a living. Peo- 
ple around Lexington think it's 
awful." 

Impatiently he laid the banjo 
aside, nursed his knee. "If more 
people had your nerve, Shelby 
Barret." 

"It isn't nerve. If I'd had nerve 
I'd have gone in for voice-cuiture." 

"Or ostrich farming." 

"Or seedless figs." 

Thay found themselves giggling 
at the number of splendid, ro- 
mantic occupations open to ad- 
venturous speculators. And the ir- 
responsible mood of the night, 
throwing them together on a plane 
quite separate from that of the 
others making merry on the same 
acre, loosened the tongue of this 
young man whom she had thought 
of first as a Yankee prig. 

Like Shelby Barret's father, the 
older John Wyatt had gone to the 
War; but he had come back whole, 
only to die of flu when Johnnie 
was a sophomore. As an under- 
graduate Johnnie had been expect- 
ed to play polo, hut hadn't gone far. 
His allowance from the estate 
hadn't covered his tuition. He had 
sung his way into Bones, sung his 
way back to Wyattville. He was a 
substitute on the Wyattville Four 
by courtesy, sort of, because the 
Wyatts were always called in to 
bless ihe ponies. 

"Out our way," said Johnnie, 
"you've got to have at least one 
Wyatt signature to make anything 
official. As for me, they cart mo 
around with the team. They play 
polo, I play banjo. Mutual satis- 
faction." 

He paused. "Let's have lunch 
tomorrow at the hotel, and be just 
private characters." 

"But your final game's tomor- 
row," she objected. 

• Mine? It's a final game for 
Wyattville. I merely appear in cos- 
tume. There are three substitutes 
ahead of me, fortunately. Where'll 
you be in the morning?" 

"I've promised to go to Mr. Fair- 
child's stable and look over his 
string." 

"Gene Fairchild," said Johnnie. 

"What's the matter with him?" 

"Nothing. I suppose he'll win a 
lot of ribbons. I never heard of his 
bribing a groom to lame a horse." 

"How mean you do talk," said 
Shelby. "I've never found Mr. Fair- 
child any thin' but courteous and 
obliginV 

"Are you going to lunch with me 
tomorrow?" 

But footsteps were crushing the 
pebbles down the walk; a vivacious 
voice was carrying on all the con- 
versation. "But, Major, you don't 
know anything about America if 
you don't know who the Barrets 
are • * * The Barrets of Ken- 
tucky * • • best families of the 
South * • * of course, when we took 
over their stabler • * * Oh, but 
you should see her ride • * *" 

"That's Nicko!" whispered Shel- 
by, rising hastily. 

• I'll be at the stables at 12." Then 
she fled. 

Through a crack in her bedroom 
door, she could see the three of 
them. Johnnie, swinging his banjo, 
a clumsy pendulum; the Major's 
slenderness; Nicko's white arms, 
serpentine as she gestured. Of 
course, thought Shelby, she saw me 
running away. But Nicko was rip- 
pling on: "We couldn't imagine 
where you'd gone. And you said 
your banjo was out of order. Major, 
isn't he a meanie?" 

"You shouldn't waste your genius 
on one girl, Johnnie. With such 
slews of them up at the Big House, 
just waiting • * *" 

She hooked her arms through the 
elbows of the two men and, chat- 
tering deliciously, led them up the 
path. 

All night Shelby had been call- 
ing herself an ungrateful pup. She 
shouldn't have given that silly ex- 
hibition dance with Gene Fair- 
child, of all people- but haw aston- 
ishingly well the man performed. 
He boasted like a Gascon, and like 
a Gascon made Rood his boasts. 
Johnnie had hinted that Fairchild 
was capable of laming a horse ; 
what did Johnnie know of him to 
take this point of view? 

"Good morning, my dear!" Nicko's 
voice rang a merry, impudent 
challenge through her open bed- 
They're giving a big buffet lunch- 
eon, and I accepted for you." 

"Thank you," said Shelby with 
the shade of gratitude known only 
to women. Nicko's kiss had a bit- 
ter flavor, then she permitted Shel- 
by to run to the open, hurt by the 
pursuing thought, "Johnnie Wyatt 


has a pretty short memory." When 
she had finished breakfast, she 
went out on the veranda and found 
Gene Fairchild waiting for her. 

"Olga's late a3 usual," he smiled; 
"do you mind strolling over to my 
shack?" 

He was calm, a complete change- 
ling from the acrobat who had 
struck bull-ring poses last night. 
Almost fatherly now, he showed 
her up the path to his small Italian 
villa. There were roses and a 
sunken garden. "Olga doesn't seem 
to get used to California," he com- 
plained as they went into his 
modish, rather overdecorated ball. 

"Just look over my sporting 
library, while I go dig up Olga." 

Gene brought in Olga Hunger- 
ford; Shelby never saw the girl but 
what she thought of a doll offend- 
ed. A statuesque doll. Pretty, 
babylike features in a face a little 
too large for them, the mouth a 
pouting rosebud, the blue eyes 
wide and shallow. But what a 
lovely skin! Like silk, like milk. 
Olga might have been going to a 
tea instead of a stable. She wore 
claret-colored chiffon and water- 
snake sandals, too tight for her. 
Her perfume was pervadingly 
sweet. 

j -r y OU got here early," she 
Y chided thinly. 

Eugene Fairchild's 
heavy, almost Italian eyes flashed 
at her; it was like a thrown knife, 
that look, and Olga must have felt 
it, for she turned away, hummed 
an impudent little tune. But to 
Shelby he gave his pleasant, cupidi- 
nous smile • * * Well-dressed gun- 
man. She thought of that news- 
paper phrase. Well-dressed gunman 
swaggers into court. 

A queer ride and a queer morn- 
ing for Shelby Barret. She wished 
that Gene would pay more atten- 
tion to the sulking girl on his other 
side and let her thoughts stray. 
Johnnie was in a state of nerves. 
She remembered how ^Nicko had 
said that. And bow about his date 
with me' Shelby was asking her- 
self. He might have come around 
and told me that he'd changed his 
mind. He's probably spoiled. By 
a lot of women. But he might at 
least have said something 

Buzz-buzz-buzz, Gene Fairchild's 
voice In her ear. "And I've got my 
eye on a couple of road-hai;ks at 
Burlingame. They're trying to 
soak me, but I'll get 'em." 

"You usually get—" She stopped 
on the daring speech. 

"What I want," be supplied. His 
warm eyes were luminous then, 
drawing color from her. 

Shelby returned his look, fully, 
innocently. She wasn't afraid of 
any man, rather liked this one for 
his picturesqueness and his power. 
Schooled in the comradcrie of the 
stables where she had enthu.nams 
in common, even with the humblest 
Negro rubber, she had formed 
wholesome friendships with many 
men. Respect had come to her 
without question, without any con- 
sciousness of sex. Only last night, 
under a shadowy arcade, had she 
felt the disturbing rush of desire. 

Gene Fairchild got what he 
wanted, he said. She couldn't read 
far into those handsome eyes, 
colored like black opals., He boast- 
ed so. Maybe it was to keep up 
his courage. 

It was after 12. and Shelby had 
accomplished much in three' hours. 
Expertly she had gone over Fair- 
child's string, 15 horses, good, bad, 
and indifferent. That little saddle- 
horse was in no condition to show. 
That big roan mare was half-bred, 
no matter what the registries 
might say. Oh, what a splendid 
hunter! She'd love to ride that 
one. You ought to braid his tail, 
just to show 'em he's a Kentucky 
horse. 

Curious about Fairchild. When 
you were telling him things he lost 
his swagger. An opportunist, tack- 
ing with the winds of chance, he 
wanted to know. Once or twice 
he caught himself in a slip of gram- 
mar, corrected himself. Then he 
would speak in stiff, Websterian 
passages. Olga lurked near the 
door, shrinking away from the long 
muzzles, poked curiously over box- 
stall doors. Then the hostlers led 
the Kentucky hunter out into the 
yard, removed his stained night- 
rugs, saddled him, stood watching 
when Shelby mounted him, trotted 
him up and down. 

"He's good for the Brixton Cup," 
she glowed, dismounting. 

"With you up, yes," agreed Fair- 
child. 

Then it was that Olga Hungerford 
expressed her first opinion of 
horses. "I like her best," said her 
baby voice, as she pointed to the 
half-bred roan mare. 

Fairchild turned on Shelby a 
drooping left eye, then very for- 
mally he thanked her and took his 
niece away with him. 


One of Crozier's men came up 
with Briary Bush, a silver orna- 
ment, standing for the critic's ap- 
proval. From the minute she saw 
his slenderly arched neck, sensi- 
tive body, and sculptured forehead, 
she felt that Nicko must have him 
in her string. A groom shortened 
the stirrups for her, and in another 
minute Shelby was across Briary, 
restraining his foolishness, feeling 
the beautiful swing of him as he 
took to the bridle- path down the 
glen. She rode him into an open 
field where carpenters were erect- 
ing grandstands for next week's 
show. Round and round a ring, 
already trodden with iron-shod feet, 
she guided the lithe animal, study- 
ing every muscle. 

Then let him gallop! He wasn't 
a horse. He was a wind-dragon, 
fiery with powor, spurning earth, 
flying with the clouds, snorting 
thunders. And she his master. 
Wild locks flying, nostrils wide as 
Briary s, she made straight for a 
low-hung fence ; the big horse 
seemed to pour himself over th2 
top rail to land handsomely on 
soft turf beyond. 

"Honey, you'll do," she commend- 
ed, slapping his neck. 

On the dirt road, not far away, 
a Ford had stopped, its headlights 
gazing fishily, as if frightened by 
the horse, men one of its sides 
popped open and out came Johnnie 
Wyatt, very smart in a gray flannel 
suit and floppy Panama. Under the 
hat showed a severe mouth and ag- 
gressive nose as he came over and 
laid a hand on Briary's braided 
mane. 

"He's nice," said Johnnie. 

"Nicko's going to buy him," re- 
sponded Shelby. 

"Oh. Nicko." His laugh was short, 
unhappy. "She tells me you're go- 
ing to the Shole's lunch. She 
says " 

"Does she ?" broke in Shelby, 
reining in her temper. 

"But what's the idea?" His eyes 
were sapphires, a child's eyes, look- 
ing up at her. 

"I wish I could tell you. Nicko 
says you're nervous, so you and she 
are lunching together. And I'm 
lunching with the Sholes." 

"Yes, she told me this morning." 

"Told you what?" 

"That you were lunching with the 
Sholes." 

"I never heard of their old lunch 
till she told me." Shelby flamed 
up suddenly. "She said you'd 
promised her last night " 

But Johnnie Wyatt was swearing 
under his breath, round sporting 
oaths, and grumbling, "I won't do 
it, that's all." 

"Do what?" 

"Go near her. Not within ten 
miles of her." 

"What are you going to do?" 

"Lunch with you. We'll walk out 
on her and lunch together, the way 
we said we would." 

She did to the ground and looked 
up into his eyes, bright with a re- 
bellion which made her unreason- 
ably happy, so happy that she 
couldn't feel any resentment against 
Nicko. Johnnie had come around 
to see what it was all about, and 
his very anger showed that Shelby 
was Important to him. 

"It'll be fun to stir up these gold- 
fish," he said, "and watch em 
wiggle.'' 

"\/e'd better not," said Shelby, 
hesitating. 

"You mean you'd rather- -" 

"No I'd much rather lunch with 
you." 

"Then why not?" 

"Mrs. Nicholas doesn't want me 
to." 

"Did she say that?" 
"No. But you know what she did 
say." 

"Is that any reason why we 
shouldn't " 

"Not for you, maybe." She hesi- 
tated. It was hard to say it out- 
right. Then she managed it with 
a laugh. '"She's paying me, that's 
all. And we shouldn't have done 
her the way we did last night." 

"Running away from the party, 
you mean?" 

'"Yes — with you." 

"I like her nerve." 

"Maybe so. But she's been very 
nice to me. It's business with me 
too, and I'm here to ride her 
horses." He was looking toward 
t he ground, but she hastened on, 
"It's an agreement — gentleman's 
agreement, sort of." 

"And she'd bust it, you mean?" 

"She wouldn't do that. But I do 
want to ride her horses." Patting 
the flank of the big gray. 

"I know," said Johnnie doggedly. 
"But that's no reason why we 
shouldn't lunch together." 

"Please," she begged. 

"Go eat with Nicko, you mean?" 

"Uh-huh. And be nice to her." 

"But—" 

"We're both living in her house, 
Johnnie Wyatt." 

He looked rather forlornly toward 
his little car, but when he turned* 


back to her, his eyes were lark- 
spurs. 

"Do you know what I think I'll 
do?" he asked brightly. "I won't 
go up North with the team. I'll 
stay over next week and watch you 

ride." 

SHE didn't see Dim, again until 
the last part of the game; and 
then her view was as distant 
as that of hundreds who gazed 
across the hoof-marked turf which 
laborers with tampers had beaten 
down again. Ponies were being 
cooled out, marching around in 
their dress rugs; rival flags were 
flying in a mild breeze; a score- 
board across from Mrs. Nicholas' 
box gave the names and numbers 
of the two teams. And in large, 
transferable figures, the score: 
Chaparral 3; Wyattville 7. 

Dan IfeCaO was no longer in the 
game, and Stewart, Number Seven, 
was riding Number One. Back 
and forth scrambled the horses, 
eight cats after a ball. Barefooted 
ponies would turn on their heels, 
spurt ahead, stop in their tracks, 
letting the mallet's arc swing down. 
Harry Granville was everywhere, 
accurate, cool, too good for Wyatt- 
ville, too good for Chaparral. 

Mrs. Nicholas saw Shelby come 
In during the last chukker. "Did 
you try out that horse?" she asked. 
"Yes. He's perfectly wonderful." 
"Tell Mooney we'll take him." 
Giving Shelby's arm a possessive 
squeeze, she turned to the English- 
man beside her and said, "I buy on 
her recommendation." 

This was drowned In a general 
shout. A pony rolled over, bring- 
ing down his rider. Number Three. 
That would be Eddie Forbes. Men 
with buckets, men with towels, 
came running; Eddie sat there, 
reaching for his knee. 

"Now Johnniell have his chance!" 
crowed Nicko. 

A tall man, stately on his big 
horse, came galloping across the 
field. Johnnie! A thrill went down 
Shelby's spine. Hairy forearms 
showed below short green sleeves; 
he wore his helmet at a certain 
characteristic slant. Johnnie! 
Johnnie! 

The ball sprang into the open. 
Shelby stopped breathing. Johnnie 
alone was riding down the bail. His 
mallet poised, he leaned a little, 
then swung with the power of Her- 
cules—and missed it by a good six 
inches. By the noise you would 
have thought that Johnnie had 
made a goal. Johnnie fans were 
loud with his name. "Hi, Johnnie!" 
"Try it again, Johnnie!" He rode 
back, shaking his helmet sadly, for 
a Chaparral had pounced on the 
missed ball, driven it squarely be- 
tween Wyattville's posts. 

"Granville put him in when he 
knew Wyattville couldn't lose," said 
a voice behind Shelby. The whistle 
sounded and the game was over. 
'He's so highstrung," mourned 
Nicko protectively. Nicko's own 
personal Johnnie was so highstrung. 
She was proud of it. And she'd take 
care of it for Johnnie. 

Shelby lost herself in the crowd, 
went around the fence toward the 
quarters where the ponies, already 
covered to the eyes with their 
hoods, blanketed in their dress rugs, 
were being led aw~y. And out of a 
convenient door, as though he had 
been waiting for l.er, came Johnnie 
Wyatt, very magnificent in his 
wiiite camel's-hair coat. 

"Didn't I tell you!" he said tri- 
umphantly. 

"Everybody does that, once in a 
while," she encouraged him. 

"That's the first kind word I've 
had. But nobody really cares. They 
just chucked me in to see what I'd 
look like in a match game." Very 
like what somebody had said in the 
crowd. 

"Well, if you'd gone in earlier — " 

She got no further, for ho had 
taken her hand, rather clumsily, 
and put it to his lips. 

It was a short walk, and Shelby 
took it swiftly because a cool wind 
was blowing. She had business at 
the stables. For a moment she for- 
got why, her thoughts were ram- 
bling so. Her right hand, thrust in 
a pocket of her rough coat, was 
conscious of the warm place where 
Johnnie's lips had touched it. He 
isn't going North with the team, 
she thought. I came to him at the 
very moment when he needed me. 
But what good can I do him, really? 
* * ' • He shouldn't play polo. 
And he knows it. But he's built 
for play. Or is he? Is anybody 
built for play? Horses, they're so 
strong and beautiful, yet people 
who play with them all the time 
don't go very far. Will Johnnie go 
very far? And what will happen to 
us, if he stays next week? 

She came to the stable yard. 
Mooney, the stable manager, a 
plump little man, transformed from 


the jockey he used to be, removed 
his cigar and his derby hat, out of 
deference to a Barret. He wanted 
to know ir she had spoken to the 
Madam about that hoss, Briary 
Bush. "Them Crozier people are 
offerin' right smart of a bargain. 
Miss Shelby," he urged, aivi when 
she told him how she'd ridden 
Briary, how sweet he was, how 
Mrs. Nicholas wanted to buy him, 
Mooney grinned widely, then came 
down to brass tacks. 

"Thutty-six hundred doliahs is 
'most givin" him away, But the 
Croziers want to know positive. 
He's liable to be snapped up any 
minute. Did you tell her the price?" 

"That was careless of me," she 
said, and wondered if Johnnie was 
taking her mind away. "I'm going 
back to the house, and I'll put it 
up to her. I'll telephone you." 

She found one of the flivvers they 
used around the stables for casual 
errands, and went bumping back 
to San Hernando. There was an 
odd blankness about Barbara open- 
ing to let her into Nicko's house. 
Low voices came from the drawing- 
room, and when Shelby whispered, 
"Company?" Barbara responded, 
"Just Mr. Wyatt." The young girl 
looked in on a crackling fire, a 
tea-table, two people leaning confi- 
dentially across the cups and 
saucers. Their heads were so close 
together, their voices so intimate, 
Shelby stood an instant, an in- 
truder, wondering whether to steal 
away or to go in. Why should she 
hesitate 

Johnnie Wyatt was the first to 
see her. His cup came down, his 
legs uncrossed, he was on his feet. 
There was excitement in his eyes, 
a welcoming smile. Nicko looked 
languidly over her string of beads, 
green in the firelight. Her eyes 
were kind with the sort of kindness 
we hold for confidential servants, 

"Oh, Shelby." Johnnie had drawn 
up a chair, but Nicko made no 
motion for her to join the little 
tea-parly. 

"I went over to the stables," said 
Shelby, coming nearer, disregarding 
the chair. 

"They want thirty-six hundred 
dollars." 

"Perfectly all right," said Nicko 
gracefully, as one who hates to be 
bothered about money. "Would you 
mind telling Mooney? And have 
them bring the horse over to my 
stable." 

That was all. Leaving the room, 
trying not to seem hurried or self- 
conscious, Shelby felt Johnnie's eyes 
on her back. She hoped he wouldn't 
follow her. No, he mustn't follow 
her. She found a telephone, got 
Mooney at the hotel and crisply 
conveyed Mrs. Nicholas' orders. 
Then she went to her bed, where 
she lay very still, tired to the bone. 

Lying there, conjuring back the 
nerve which it is fatal for a horse- 
woman to lose, Sheby was aware 
of the doorbell ringing; through 
the thin partitions between her and 
the drawing-room she heard a 
resonant tenor voce being very 
jolly. Curious about Gene Fair- 
child's voice. It seemed to explain 
more of the man than his physical 
appearance; as though his thoughts 
came out from behind the life- 
mask to tell on him. It was a 
stressed voice, overdoing good- 
fellowship, protesting too much, 
denying inferiority. And through it 
ran a strain of generosity which 
made you somehow sorry for the 
man. 

The talk beyond the wall had sub- 
sided to a small murmur. Her head 
buried in the silk pillow-cover, 
Shelby was sufficiently conscious to 
hear the front door close. Now 
there were three distinct voices, go- 
ing slowly under the arcades, past 
her window. 

"Oh, I think a picnic would be 
perfectly heavenly!" Mrs. Nicholas 
was gushing her best. "And at Los 
Pinos— that wonderful view of the 
sea. Johnnie and I'd adore ii, but 
we'in going to Commodore Meade's 
for lunch." 

"Oh, are we?" Johnnie's baritone. 

"Can't you remember anything, 
bad boy?" asked Nicko, 

"Well, we'd certainly love to have 
you," said Gene Fairchild. "It 
would be a nice party with you 
three—" 

"Shelby would just love to go. 
You must ask her!" 

"You bet I will." A new hearti- 
ness in Gene's voice. "Of course I 
wanted Shelby * * *" 

But the sounds were trailing 
away with retreating footsteps, 
along the arcade. Then the clatter 
of feet, coming nearer along the 
flagstone. The tat-tat of Nicko's 
frivolous heels, the broad patter of 
bigger ones. Two voices, male and 
female, in discussion.- 

"But why?" Nicko's artless laugh. 

"His picnic looks all right to me. 
I've never seen Los Pinos." 

"We'll go there later, but not 
with that terrible person. You 
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Wouldn't enjoy it, going with him" 
"But how do you know Shelby 

wilt enjoy it? You haven't asked 

her, have you?" 

"Johnnie! How rude you are!" 
"Sorry!" 

"Then you prefer (o go to Los 
Pinos ? Even with that terrible 
person ?" 

"I think we might have a lot of 
fun, the crowd of us, you and 1 
and Gene and Shelby * 1 *" 

The entrance door shut away 
their dispute. Shelby switched on 
the light and began dressing for 
dinner. What she had just heard 
renewed her confidence in herself, 
and under the sting of the hot and 
cold shower she found herself 
laughing, singing a little song, 
slightly off the key. 

She was fastidious with her tiilet. 
trying this, trying that. She had 
only two party dresses to choose 
from, and she took her time de- 
ciding on the faint blue one. He 
had never seen her in this frock. 
She was fussy. She had run a comb 
through her short curls until they 
glowed like her skin, which showed 
its silk. 

GENE FAIRCHILD picnicked 
like a sultan. A commis- 
sary train had followed the 
two cars along the winding roads 
to the purple rocks and twisted 
trees that made Los Pinos a won- 
der. Had his slaves worn saffron 
turbans and shielded him with 
cloth of gold, roughing it could not 
have been more majestic than it 
proved at lunch time when a corps 
of assistants set up a striped pavil- 
ion, portable tables, astonishing 
machinery for the warming of food. 
Turkish carpets were laid down, 
that the ladies might not slip on 
slippery pine-needles. A long 1'nc of 
men carried a banquet, scientifically 
packed in leather boxes and tin 
containers. 

Yet there were only six in the 
party. Nicko had chosen to drive 
her own runabout, just room for 
herself and Johnnie, whom she 
summoned quickly before Gene 
Fairchiki had found time to place 
his guests. Shelby remembered his 
look as he got in with Mrs. Nicho- 
las ; just a lift of the eyebrows. 
The arrangement suited Mr. Fair- 
child well enough, for he sat be- 
tween Shelby and his niece in the 
back seat of his touring ear. Mr. 
Vega was the fourth, and he was 
pei"ectly satisfied with a collapsible 
seat. 

Gene was In fine feather this 
morning, his outing costume an- 
other, softer shade of green than 
his riding clothes. There was a 
pheasant's feather in his hat. He 
possessed a sort of handsomeness, 
almost Italian. His mood, too, was 
hi ill hint. He told funny stories, 
not all of them new, hut with some- 
thing of a theatrical charm. He 
was there, obviously, to entertain 
two young ladies and an architect. 

All the way along the route he 
was entertaining, pointing out nat- 
\iral beauties, which he seemed to 
see with an almost aesthetic pleas- 
ure. He continued to be entertain- 
ing. He talked about people he had 
met in China. He described a land- 
slide he had escaped in the Balkans 
and a great, mineral deposit he had 
overlooked in Mesopotamia. 

"Where in the world do you come 
from ?" asked Shelby before she 
thought .how. impertinent it 
sounded. 

"All the eels in the world come 
from the Sargasso Sea," he replied, 
and the cheek nearest her showed 
a deep, round dimple. 

Nicko and Johnnie were not in 
sight when they came upon the 
grove of Los Pinos. Nor was there 
any sign of the long blue runabout. 
Gene clambered through the woods, 
over the rocks, shouting "Hioooo!" 
at the lop of his lungs. 

"Want to walk around and see 
the place, or shall we open up a 
thermos and try a cocktail?" asked 
Gene rather humbly. Possibly he 
■was feeling the absence of two 
guests. 

"Let's walk around." Shelby said. 
So they found a path leading down 
to the rocks, where they sat and 
looked over the sea. She didn't 
want to talk. What had Nicko done 
with her captive? Turned back to 
Kan Hernando, left the party, as 
she had been determined to do last 
night? 

A silence. He offered her an 
over-size cigaret with a monogram 
and gold tip. It looked powerful, 
hut she smoked if only to be doing 
something. 

Then Gene Fairchild told her a 
little— only a little- of how he had 
pulled himself up. People called 
him a plunger in the old days, when 
he got started. Well, he was. 
Money was no fun, unless you 
watched it do things for you. 
Shelby, unschooled In stock-market 
slang, couldn't get much from what 
he said, except that he made his 
first money in an operation known 


as "selling short." What was selling 
short? She didn't ask him. 

Shelby's mind was wandering like 
the flight of birds she saw, low- 
swiriging over the rising blue. 
Johnnie! She mustn't see any more 
of him. Or not much more. Nicko 
had seen to that, probably, and it 
was just as well. Shelby had told 
him to make a fuss over Nicko, and 
now he was dragged in. She re- 
membered the comic face he had 
made when Nicko took him in her 
car. Yes. But Johnnie should, t 
have stayed over. That was no good 
for him or anybody * * * 

Nicko's high, palavering voice 
was heard on the path above; and 
there she stood, her arm through 
Johnnie's as she rehearsed the 
beauties of the eea. 

"Hello!" shouted Gene, coming to 
his feet, "we've been looking all 
over for you." 

"You're very cozy down there, it 
seems to me," jeered Nicko. 

Gene had already begun 
scrambling up the rocks, but Shelby 
stood her ground, earnestly pre- 
tending to watch the surf until a 
tumbling and crackling among the 
manzanita revealed Johnnie coming 
down to her with a landslide of 
small stones. There was a studied 
recklessness in his performance, 
like ski-jumping. Firmly he planted 
his feet on the rock beside her, 
kissing his hand to an imaginary 
audience. 

"Dare-devil Johnnie's hairbreadth 
escape!" said Shelby, but her eyes 
had traveled up the rocks where 
Gene and Nicko stood facing one 
another with empty smiles. "How 
much time must I waste with you?" 
their mutual affability seemed to 
say. 

"Come along, quick!" Johnnie had 
taken Shelby's hand and was pulling 
her farther down the path. Behind 
a boulder he grumbled, "She took 
the wrong road on purpose." 

"See what I brought!" From his 
pocket came two sandwiches, some- 
what dented, but nicely covered 
with tissue paper. "I bought them 
from Little Wong." 

"Oh," What did this signify? 

"You don't care awfully for a big, 
hearty lunch, do you?" he asked. 

"So that's my lunch?" 

"It's ours." Excitedly. "There 
must be a lot of grottoes or caves 
or thunder-holes down there. They 
always go with a sea. Now what s 
the matter with you and me — " 

"Johnnie Wyatt," she broke in, 
"do you know you're being awfully 
rude?" 

"To you, Shelby? I didn't mean it 
that way." 

"Not to me. But to Gene Fair- 
child and Nicko. Gene's brought up 
ten bushels of food and a large 
army of waiters to serve it." 

"He would," remarked Johnnie, 
looking moodily out to sea. 

"He's set his heart on this party." 

"Then you don't want to lunch 
with me in a grotto?" And because 
she was mute, "Do you?" 

"Yes, but—" 

"Then why don't you?" 

Their glances touched and clung 
together with such sudden fire that 
she felt the strength going out of 
her. Then she reined in the mad 
horse, stamping over her heart. 

"I'm getting in deeper,'' he blurted. 
"But look here. Do you want Jne 
to go with her to that dance 
tomorrow night?" 

"That's up to you. Do you want 
to go?" They were suddenly at 
cross-purposes, half quarreling. 

"No, I don't." 

"Then why should you?" 

"If you say the word I'll back out 
and we'll — " 

"Why should I decide things for 
you, Mr. Wyatt?" 

They were both tense for a 
minute, standing eye to eye. wills 
clashing. Then as suddenly they 
found themselves laughing. 

"Of course you're going'," she said. 

"Then you have decided for me," 
he jubilated. 

"I have not." 

"Didn't you just say—" 

"Johnnie Wyatt, I'm a busy 
woman. Why should you come to 
me all the time with your social 
program?" 

"I've got a social program of my 
own." Meekly showing the two 
sandwiches. "What good does it do 
me? You won't — " 

They were still laughing, their 
eyes at grips, heavy and hot. 

A high, pleasant voice, coming 
from above, thrilled the shnggy 
rocks and trees. "Johnnie! Johnnie! 
Shelby! Aren't you ever coming to 
lunch ?" There was a glimpse of 
Nicko's faintly violet sports suit on 
the ledge above. 

"We'd better be showing up," said 
Johnnie. His voice was rough. 

HALF-PAST 11; Nicko had 
taken Johnnie to the dance, 
and Shelby lay abed 
drugged by an E-glish detective 
romance. American crooks matched 
wiles with degraded countesses. 


Galloping, galloping went the plot, 
a mechanical race where the horses 
are wood, the prizes tinfoil. No 
time to think; Shelby was off on 
a crime-party with haggard Lady 
Something and the New York dope- 
ring. The Americans, of course, 
were being foiled * * * 

Tummy-tum, turn. Outside her 
window, the harmonious snap of 
gut strings against a sheepskin 
drum, Shelby sat up. 

She switched off the lights and 
got up. Shivering in her night- 
gown, she lifted the shade, just a 
crack, and saw him silhouetted 
in the gibbous light under an arch. 

"Johnnie!" She called it softly, 
for he was a troubadour and his 
melody was very sweet in the 
Spanish night. 

"Hello!" But the silhouette didn't 
move. 

"I thought you were at the 
party." Through the crack in the 
shade. 

"I was. I'm back." 

She laughed recklessly. "Go into 
the drawing-room, goose. I'll be 
out pretty soon." 

Her dressing was like a flight. 
Her clothes seemed to blow onto 
her. 

Finally, in a sports skirt and 
strawberry sweater she came into 
the drawing-room and saw Johnnie 
poking a fire which, apparently, 
he had started. 

"What have you done with 
Nicko?" Shelby asked, and when 
he looked around, Wyatt ville was 
obliterated in his smile. 

He stood up, pulled down his 
waistcoat. "Oh, she turned me 
loose," he said. "A lot of really 
important people bobbed up. She's 
quite comfortable. And here I am." 

"So you arc," laughed Shelby. 

"Do you mind?" 

"Not if you don't." 

He threw two cushions before 
the hearth. "Let's sit here and 
warm up. I'm frozen stiff, aren't 
you?" 

"I've been in bed," said Shelby. 
"Did I get you up?" 
"I got up." 

They sat on the cushions, not far 
apart, and let themselves be hypno- 
tized by the glare and movement 
in the fireplace. 

"I thought you'd stick it out," 
she said dreamily, 

"The party, you mean?" 

Their eyes hadn't met, but she 
was moved by a feeling of their 
unexpected unity. People didn't 
want them to come together. Yet 
they came together. 

"I don't amodnt to much," he 
said. "I'm old enough to see that. 
People like me around because It's 
cheaper than a musical show. All 
right. I like people. But I'm 
damned if I'm going to spend my 
days fetching and carrying." 

"Need you?" Suddenly she thought 
of Wyattville, sending him out like 
an impecunious young lord, to 
marry money. 

"It's rather loathsome, that busi- 
ness. People have to fall in love." 
Moodilv he watched the fire. 

"They don't have to." Faintly 
she said it. 

"It doesn't pay attention to any- 
thing — falling in love, I mean. It 
doesn't give a damn for the gas 
meter or the mortgage or the rent. 
It just is." 

"Johnnie." He looked aiv d. 
That made it harder, so she touched 
his hand, only for an instant. "I 
want you to get out as soon as you 
can. Don't mind the Horse Show. 
Don't mind anything. Go North 
with the team." What would they 
say in — in Wyattville? I ride 
Nicko's siring. I'll ride other peo- 
ple's strings — for money. You and 
I can't go on — " 

She was pushing him away, for 
his arms were reaching out to 
her • * * And the doorbell rang 
once, twice. 

In a panic Shelby kicked away 
her cushion, settled herself in a 
chair. Less adroitly Johnnie got up 
and found a sofa. Barbara passed 
through toward the entrance door; 
then Nicko was scolding, "You 
didn't put the key in my bag." 

Breezily she came in ; Johnnie 
arose in haste. Nicko, bubbling 
sweetness, surveyed them both. 
"Don't get up." she begged, "I'm 
turning in. Cover the fire, will 
you. when you go to bed ? Good 
night." 

Johnnie, hands in pockets, gazed 
toward the door, condemn ingly 
closed. Then he turned to Shelby 
with a troubled look and said, "You 
really want me to go East?" 

"Yes, you must. I've told you — " 

He swung away toward his room 
on the patio. 

She was covering the fire, bend- 
ing to separate the live wood fiom 
the ashes, when Nicko's fluffy neg- 
ligee appeared in the door. She 
stood silently, like a robed Fury, 

"I thought I'd tell you tonight, so 
that you could make arrangements." 
Nicko's face looked gray, old, 


featureless, "I'm closing the house 
in the morning and going to Hono- 
lulu. I've engaged another — pro- 
fessional — to show my horses. So 
you needn't stay on." 

She made as if to close the door, 
hut Shelby rushed forward on the 
wings of her temper. 

"You mean you've brought me 
here — you mean " 

"I think I've told you." Pleasantly. 

"But I came here to ride your 
string. You agreed to everything. 
You can t do me like that. Change 
your mind at the last minute. You 

said " Shelby was raging im- 

potently, losing breath. 

"You've got things very much 
mixed. You've lost your head, I 
think." Maybe that was so, Shelby 
calmed herself. She'd behaved like 
a fool this week. "About your pay," 
COiktinUed Nicko smoothly. 

"I don't want my pay I don't 
want it— I won't " 

Then in a fury of independence 
Shelby went down the path toward 
the garage. But the garage was 
locked, imprisoning the flivver 
which she drove on errands here 
and there. Her crazy plan had 
been to pack her small bag, leave 
San Hernando at once, go to the 
hotel. Her wrist watch pointed five 
after one. The Rancho was sleep- 
ing, save for the few who would 
come in at dawn from the dance. 

She went to her room, rage still 
holding her by the hair. Kicked 
out. Dismissed like a drunken 
stable boy. She could have cried, 
but fury dried her eyes as she 
opened her bags and wardrobe 
trunk, hegan stuffing things in 
pell-mell. 

Then Shelby's tension snapped; 
she dropped on the bed and wept. 

BY NINE o'clock she was 
down at the stables to take 
away her "tack," which to 
the horseman means all the riding- 
gear from bit to spurs. Briary 
Bush, leaning his pale, sculptured 
head out of his box-stall, nuzzled 
her shoulder, a reminder of re- 
sponsibility. But she passed him 
rather curtly. No time now for 
sentimentality. 

She told a stable boy to take 
her tack out to the jitney. Mooney, 
squat gray family man, appeared 
at the door. "What's this. Miss 
Shelby, 'bout Mrs. Nicholas goin' 
to Honolulu ?" 

"vv'ell. she's goin', that's all about 
it." Helplessly Shelby lifted her 
shoulders. 

"Ain't you got a contract?" 
"Verbal." 

"Lawdamighty!" boomed Mr. 
Mooney. "She'll have mo' law-suits 
than liosses befo" she gits shet of 
this game." Then by the grim turn 
of his voice she knew he had come 
to the unanswerable question "Look 
hyah, Miss Shelby, what't: to be 
done about this hoss, Briary Bush? 
She ain't paid for him. And when 
I asked her over the 'phone, she 
said you must of bought him over 
huh haid. She never heard tell 
of such a hoss." 

"Never heard of him? She gave 
me distinct orders -I won't be done 

that way— I won't " The riding 

crop she had just picked up went 
scurrying across the tack-room. 

"It don't do no good gittin' mad, 
Miss Shelby." 

The voice of despair. "Certainly 
the Crozlrrs will take him hack." 

"Probably. But I'm in this busi- 
ness for a livin*. Do you know they 
turned down fo' thousand for that 
hoss, because Mis' Nicholas had 
bought him? The Fingler people 
wanted him. But they don't want 
him today; they bought that black 
of Armstrong's. Of co'se the Cro- 
ziersTl take him back. But they'll 
be sore as a boil. Sore at me. If 
that happens, I don't get no mo' 
favors out Of the Croziers." He 
was scolding, red-faced. 

"He's a beautiful animal. Any- 
body would want to buy him," she 
argued lamely, resenting his tone. 

"You said you was responsible, 
Miss Shelby," he was saying when 
a shadow fell across the tack-room 
door and Gene Fairchild, gay in 
shepherd's plaid, came beaming in. 
It was Good morning, Miss Barret, 
and Good morning, Mooney. One 
of his horses was running a tem- 
perature, he was looking for a vet. 
Shelby gave him the name of two, 
but Mooney sulked. 

'Taking out that big gray this 
morning?" asked Gene affably. "I'd 
like to see him in action." 

"He's goin' back to the Croziers," 
complained Mooney. "Mrs. Nicho- 
las done changed huh mind." 

"What do they want for him?" 

"Thutty-six hundred dollahs, suh." 

"Oh, my gosh.' For that horse? 
I've had my eye on that plug ever 
since he came to town. Thirty-six 
hundred. Mooney. do me a favor. 
Will you take my check over to 
Crozier and get me a bill of sale?" 

Gene was flattening a. check-book 
against the wall, addressing it with 
an ornamental fountain pen. 


"The Queen of Sheba's given you 
the air, hasn't she?" 

"Yes"— her eyes on his splendid 
waistcoat. 

"I saw her getting out al the 
crack of dawn with that cow-faced 
maid of hers. Ain't it awful to bo 
temperamental! Where are you 
going in the meantime?" 

"To the hotel." That was her 
half-plan. She should be going 
back to Kentucky. She was think- 
ing of Johnnie. 

"Look here, will you ride for me 
next Saturday? Ride Briary Bush?" 

"Oh." That was al she could say. 

"And you can ride my siring 
when I take 'em North." 

That was glorious luck. But a 
sudden thought came to her. 

"Did you buy Briary just be- 
cause " 

"Applesauce! I bought him be- 
cause I wanted him." But his opal 
eyes were on her. 

"That's nice of you." said Shelby, 
too tired to express her gratitude. 
She stood supinely, watching Iho 
efficient Fairchild ordering her tacit 
out of the flivver, into a (ruck- 
Then she followed him to his car. 

In Gene Fairchild's gaudy house 
there was an air of unrest as 
definite as at Nicko's, but quite dif- 
ferent. While Gene made a fuss 
over her, showing her his view, his 
flowers, the uncut pages in his 
library, Olga moved about, un- 
friendly, queer, her china-blue eyes 
staring at the newcomer. 

After a dull and delicious lunch 
with Gene, moody, and Olga, silent, 
Shelby went to her room, which 
was twice as wide and three times 
as luxurious as the one she had 
occupied at Nicko's. 

She awoke in soft twilight, con- 
fused at first by the strange room. 
She must have slept for hours. 
Whistling, she bathed, whistling, 
she selected her underwear and her 
gown. That was easy. Except for 
her two evening dresses and sports 
clothes, that simple little red crepe 
waa all she had. » * * Under 
these super ficials a question sat 
frowning. Where had Johnnie gone? 

If he hadn't left for the East- 
ami now this seemed less probable 
—there were other ranchos like San 
Hernando, fringing the town. Or 
the hotel. She rang up tho hotel, 
her hand unsteady at: she held the 
receiver. "Is Mr. Wyatt staying 
there?" 

"Yes, madam." A wait. "He 
doesn't answer. Any message?" 

"Tell him In call up Miss Barret 
at Mr. Fairchild's house. Mr. Eu- 
gene Fairchild. Thank you." 

She went downstairs, scarcely 
feeling tho carpet underfoot. 

OUT on the twilit veranda she 
saw a woman, dressed as for 
a ball, leaning against a. 
pillar. There was a display of beau- 
tiful, creamy black, almost to the 
waist. It was Olga, and when she 
turned, she was no longer a doll. 
Her smile was a grimace of pain. 

"You needn't have hurried down' 
she shrilled. "Uncle Gene isn't home 
yet. I suppose you've got lots of 
time, now that that woman's given 
you tho gate." 

All in a mouthful of poison. 
Caught suddenly, shocked, Shelby 
was trying to say something. What 
do you say to an insane person? 

"Listen here." Olga swayed for- 
ward, a naked, luscious arm against 
the pillar. "Uncle Gene says you're 
riding for him. Well, take that 
with a grain of salt." 

"Why?" From a dry throat. 
"He's got Sarah Jennings riding 
for him all week, that's why. She's 
under contract. But Uncle Gene's 
a great boy with the promises. Huh. 
You're not here to ride for him." 

"What am I here for?" Shelby 
found her voice. 

"Gee, snap into it!" Wide blue 
eyes had become murderously hand- 
some. "How do I know wiial you're 
here for? Let me tell you some- 
thing. You'd better beat it, if you 
care about yourself." Quivering, 
ferociously in earnest. "If you stick 
around here, he'll get you all right. 
Don't think he'll ever marry you. 
He won't. But he'll get you." 
She flung away into the house. 
Shelby stood staring at the door. 
Not that she didn't understand. 
She knew what Olga meant. And 
the knowledge poured over her, a 
filthy flood; it had never occurred 
to her that such things could he 
said to her. Olga must be crazy. 
Gene Fairchild wasn't that sort; 
even if he were, it couldn't be pos- 
sible that any man could for a 
moment entertain such an attitude 
toward Shelby Barret. But to be 
talked to that way; it was a 
fiightehing shame. 

Still a little stunned, Shelby stood 
wondering what to do. She didn't 
want to offend Gene; Gene was 
vulgar, yes, but he was decent. Ho 
had been kind to her. And yet * * * 
To her chagrin she felt tears run- 
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ning down her cheeks. None of 
that, Shelby. No baby stuff. She 
ought to think, and she couldn't 
think. She couldn't think, sho 
couldn't decide anything until she 
saw Johnnie. That was what she 
was groping for, She needed him, 
and he wasn't there, Shelby turned 
away from the house and stepped 
down from the veranda. Johnnie! 

There he stood, right in front of 
her, as she passed through the 
Italian garden. He waa so tall he 
blocked her way. She darted to 
him, threw herself in his arms. The 
touch of her must have communi- 
cated her troubled mind. 

"Shelby, what's happened?" 

"It's all right now." She strained 
closer to him. 

■ What is it?" 

"That girl, Johnnie." 

"What girl?" 

"Olga." 

"What did she do?" 

And because it was hard to do, 
Shelby braced herself and did it 
very well. As nearly as she could 
remember, she told him exactly 
what Olga had said, and how she 
had said it. Johnnie's arms tight- 
ened about her. Then he stood away 
from her, frowning. She couldn't 
see his frown, but she knew it. 

"But are you staying here?" 

"Yes." 

"Why?* 

"I had to go somewhere. Nicko 
put me out this morning." 

"She put mo out, too. I've been 
looking for you all day. But I never 
thought you'd be here." 

"He's asked me to ride for him, 
Johnnie. He's been awfully kind. 
Given me a job * * • and a 
place to stay." 

"I'l break his neck." 

"It's not Gene, Johnnie. It's 
Olga • • 

"You can't stay here." 

"I've got to stay somewhere." 

"You've got to marry me. To- 
night." 

"Johnnie,- I can't let*you marry 
me this way, all of a sudden, just 
to get me out of a jam." 

"You mean you don't want to?" 

"You know I want to." She 
reached out for him, but he seemed 
not to feel her hand. 

"Then come along." 

"Listen, Johnnie. You can't af- 
ford" to marry me. You haven't got 
a bean. You've already borrowed — " 

"That's my business." 

"But Johnnie, I promised to ride 
for Gene." 

"That's all right. You can ride 
for him. I don't want you to break 
your word. But you can't stay in 
his house. You stay with me." He 
turned her toward the village, and 
started walking with her. It was 
nice walking with Johnnie. They 
didn't talk, just walked. 

"All right?" 

"Yes, Johnnie. 1 * 

Down in the village, where John- 
nie's borrowed flivver had taken 
them, they came upon a small brick 
building with the shingle of August 
Forper, justice of the peace, on a 
ground-floor window. A tall man in 
mortuary clothing was locking the 
front door for the night. Shelby, 
gazing vaguely out of the dream 
which still held her, saw Johnnie 
leap out and accost the man, who 
fhook his head, put the key in his 
pocket. He was saying something 
about a license • * * should have 
got your license three days ago. 
California law, friend. Can't marry 
here without you give three days' 
notice. • • * Then Johnnie was ex- 
postulating, as though he could 
argue down the California law. 
August Forper came over and took 
a look at Shelby. 

"Why don't you get your license 
now, then come round and see me 
'bout Friday— unless you're super- 
stitious? Or If you're in a hurry, 
maybe you could jitney down to 
Agua Caliente. That's Mexico. They 
run faro tables and marriage bu- 
reaus on the same lot. All night 
business." 

"Thank you, Judge." Johnnie was 
cheerful as he started the car, 
drove it a block. "California wins," 
he declared. "Shelby, are you game 
for Mexico?" 

"How long does it take?" 

"Four or five hours, I guess, if 
you know the road3 well. This car 
belongs to Dan McCall's trainer, 
and I promised it back in the morn- 
ing." 

Perplexity stopped him a mo- 
ment, then came a cheerful light. 
"Darling, I know what we'll do. 
What a dumbbell I was not to 
think of that. Airplane." 

"You driving it?" she faltered, 
remembering his horsemanship. 

"No. Registered aviator. There's 
a new field at the end of the valley. 
Lots of people fly to Mexico. It 
can't bo more than two hours by 
air." 

She had caught Ida excitement, 
his romance. Flying through the 


night with Johnnie, Flying for love. 
A nuptial flight. "Let's go by air," 
she whispered, and the little bor- 
rowed car moved on to the hotel. 

They found the aviation field with 
a beacon already burning over a 
flat tract of land. Along a row of 
wide sheds nothing stirred; the 
great doors were closed, the place 
looked deserted. In front of a lone 
shed, set apart from the others, two 
men in dungarees were fussing 
with a yellow cabin plane. They 
paid no attention to the little car, 
although it drove light up to them. 

"Anybody running this place?" 
asked Johnnie. 

"No," said a bulldog person, sit- 
ting astride the hood, "that's the 
trouble. If I belonged to this outfit 
now, I'd be home playing the 
pianna." 

"Is this your plane?" 

"I'll say so. I'm independent." 

"How much for two passengers 
to Agua Caliente?" 

The aviator looked up at the sky. 
"I can't take you there, hut I've 
got business tonight in Tia Juana." 

"That's across the line, anyhow," 
admitted Johnnie. 

"Sure." He saw they were hesi- 
tating. "Look here, I'm going any- 
way, and I want a load. Call it 
fifty dollars for the two of you to 
Tia Juana." 

The lovers ate sandwiches, drank 
coffee, were very close together 
during the wait while mechanics 
pumped gasoline, crawled around 
with strange tools. 

"Johnnie, do you really want to 
do this?" She had taken off the 
cap so that her cheek could lie 
against his. 

"Crazy girl." 

"I mean— what I said last night — 
about Wyattville — what they'll think 
of a woman who rides a string" 

"But, sweetie, you won't in Wy- 
attville." 

The aviator shouted and Johnnie 
helped her up. 

Then they were alone in the 
cabin, somewhat shut off from the 
flyer, who sat at his controls, dirty 
and commonplace as any truck- 
man. Shelby closed her eyes, opened 
them, and tried to talk against the 
noise. Johnnie couldn't hear much, 
but liia arm was around her. 
Against Johnnie's fuzzy coat she 
Wasn't afraid of anything. 

THE night had spun itself 
away on the regular schedule 
of planetary mechanism, but 
to Shelby it had been a night so 
different from alt others that the 
earth might have changed its 
course toward new, strange con- 
stellations. But no. It was the 
same dear world, the sun riding 
low over Sin Hernando, glinting 
the palms, making rosy the tiled 
roofs. The same dear world which 
Shelby and Johnnie were to have 
for their own from now on, to play 
with, work with, experiment with. 

Sitting beside her Johnnie, her 
curls blowing, her misfit trench- 
coat cast aside so that the warm 
south bleeze seemed to pass 
through her body, fanning excite- 
ment, she didn't resent the rattly, 
diseased little Ford which had car- 
ried them back from Tia Juana. 

She looked up at Johnnie. "That 
nose is too beautiful," she said, "to 
have a smudge on it." With a 
smudgy handkerchief she erased 
the blemish while the car wobbled 
from side to side. 
"Aren't we crazy!" he laughed. 
•'Aren't we!" she chimed. 
"You'll like it at Wyattville. 
Things you're used to. Sports and 
settled society." 

Settled society. "This isn't settled 
society!" she cried, flinging her 
arms to the breeze. 

No, this night, just past, hadn't 
heen settled society. The rakish 
adventures of Tia Juana. The avia- 
tor who got himself rapidly drunk. 
The half-breed garage keeper who 
wouldn't rent a car, but would sell 
an offcast Ford for a hundred dol- 
lars. Their ecstatic homeward 
plunge over moonlit mesas, their 
winding way around the shaggy 
mountainbreasts. The sudden spit 
and grunt of the Ford, skidding to 
a standstill, refusing to go on. The 
long, long wait in rapturous dark- 
ness, among the pines. Remote from 
the world, living just for them- 
selves. That was as love should be. 

And in the morning, after the 
car was mended, they had seen the 
sunrise over ribbons of baby-blue 
watery shore. In the marshes a 
silvery crane stood worshiping the 
sun, then stretched his misty angel- 
wings in flight. No. That wasn't 
Bettled society * * * 

On the outskirts of San Hernan- 
do, Johnnie slowed his car and 
went on with their plans. For they 
must have plana. There was a 
quarterly check coming; it was 
overdue, but he'd telegraphed, and 
this morning it would be watting 
for him at the hotel. They could 
get twenty-five dollars for the Ford, 


maybe. Then they could hire a bet- 
ter car. In a good car they could 
make it in twelve hours. Or they 
could go by train. 

Johnnie left her waiting In a 
side street and went to the hotel 
for the money. 

He was back sooner than she ex- 
pected, but his smile was a little 
foolish. "Nothing in my box but 
two bills," he said, getting in be- 
side her. "One of 'em was the 
hotel bill, which I had to pay on 
the spot." 

"That's all right, Johnnie." Se- 
cretly she was rejoicing. "Let's 
keep right on in this dear l.ttle 
bus. Won't it carry us there?" 

"I gu^ss it might," decided John- 
nie. "With a new crankshaft, the 
one they put in this morning, and 
that new tire, I should think it 
would stagger through." 


"No, thank you. We're going on. 
Shelby just came for her things," 
said Johnnie. 

"Going on!" echoed Fairchild. all 
too cordially. "Say, you're talking 
like a young married couple." 

"Well, we—" began Shelby. 

But Johnnie broke hastily In; 
"We flew down to Tia Juana last 
night. They told us that was the 
easiest place to get married. The 
aviator got stewed, so we came 
back in a Ford," 

"Married! Congratulations: Con — " 
The gesture was more than father- 
ly, as he took both their hands, 
"Well, can you tie that! So you've 
taken the jumps! Must have a 
drink. Champagne cocktails. That's 
the only morning drink for a bride 
and groom." This was a conces- 
sion for Gene, who seldom drank. 
He ran over to a push-button. 



She looked ap at Johnnie. "That nose is too beautiful," 

she said, "to have a smudge on it" 


"Then let's." 

But he was fishing in his pockets, 
bringing out rumpled bills, count- 
ing. "Fourteen dollars and small 
change," he announced. "I could 
borrow some, but the team's gone 
North. I owe 'em a little already, 
but that's all right—" 

"Johnnie, you needn't do a thing 
about money. I've got about 517 
In my bag. With what you've got, 
that makes over 30, doesn't it?" 
"Where's your bag?" 
"With my things at Gene Fair- 
child's." Then, seeing his unfriend- 
ly look, "I can get it out, and may- 
be some of my clothes too, with- 
out his knowing a thing about it. 
It's only half-past seven, and there 
't be a soul up, except the 
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I won't have you, going there 
alone." Firmly. 

"Well, come on, goose. We'll 
both go." 

They went stealthily through the 
Italian garden and turned into the 
veranda when a white flutter, a 
crackle of paper startled Shelby 
like a shot. There sat Gene Fair- 
child in a Philippine chair, read- 
ing the Los Angeles Times. The 
guilty pair stood frozen. Slowly 
Fairchild lowered the shield before 
his face, and in one revealing sec- 
ond he showed astonishment. Then 
he smiled. 

"Well, well, back again!" he 
blurted, coming over, taking both 
their hands as though he hadn't 
seen them for ages. "I was going 
to send the police out for you, 
young woman, but a lot of people 
saw you riding around with Johnnie. 
So I knew you'd be safe." Heartily 
patting Johnnie's elbow. "Golly, 
you two look like you'd been play- 
ing with a concrete mixer. Won't 
you come in and wash up?" 


pressed it. "Champagne cocktails, 
for three, Wang." 

Johnnie was saying something 
wooden, about having to push on, 
hut Gene was overpoweringly hos- 
pitable, "You can't live on love. 
Got to eat. Just step in there, 
Johnnie — first door to the left — you 
can wash up and Wang'll brush off 
some of that concrete." 

Then, when Johnnie was gone, 
Gene turned to Shelby. "Your 
things are still just where you 
dropped 'em yesterday, I guess. Up 
in your room." She thanked him, 
went inside, and was a little self- 
conscious when he followed her 
across the big hall, chatting ami- 
ably, naturally. 

"Got any money?" he asked, 
going with her up the stairs. 

"Not much." Instantaneously she 
thought of an expedient. "I'm com- 
ing back to ride for you on Satur- 
day. And I wonder if you could — " 

"Advance you a little? How 
much? Five hundred?" 

"Don't be silly. I'm only riding 
for you one day." 

"That's not the point. How much 
do you need ? How far are you 
going?" Now it was a cross- 
examination. She had reached her 
bedroom door, stood with a hand 
on the knob. 

"Up north." Vaguely. 

"To Frisco? You'll spend a lot of 
money in Frisco." 

"No, not Frisco." Then defensively 
she floundered, "I reckon we won't 
spend much money where We're 
goin'. It's a right rough country — " 
Why had she said that? 

"Oh, Nevada!" With the simple 
triumph of one who has just won 
the twenty-question game. How 
keen the man was, how uncanny in 
his guessing. She made no answer, 
and he seemed to require none. 


"That's your advance for Satur- 
day," he said, counting out five 
twenties from his bill roll. 

"Oh, but Gene." 

"And I want to see you up on 
Briary. Don't you fail me." 

"I would have come, anyhow," she 

said. 

"Of course you would." But what 
was he waiting for? His look had 
become so shrewd, so comprehend- 
ing; then very quietly he came out 
with it: 

"Shelby, has Johnnie got a pull 
with llie Mexican Government?" 
"Pull?" 

Amused lights played in the opals 
under his lids. "He must have," 
said Gene softly, "because Lower 
California's got the same set of 
marriage laws they have up here. 
Three days' notice. And you've only 
been gone overnight." 

She stood there, unreasonably 
ashamed of something which was 
not shameful. 

"That doesn't shock me at all. 
Shelby," he said, and his tone was 
kind. "I could have told you that 
before you left, if you'd let me In on 
the secret. And what was Johnnie's 
idea in trying to make me think 
you were married?" 

"He wanted to make it look all 
right for me," she said. Then in a 
rush of candor, "We aren't married 
yet. We went to Tia Juana, but 
they wouldn't marry us. That's Why 
we want to go to Nevada." 

"That'll be a couple of days more, 
maybe." Reflectively he looked up 
at the ceiling. "Say, what's Johnnie's 
stiff-necked family back in Wyatt- 
ville going to say when they know 
that you and he wandered all over, 
two or three days and nights, 
without getting married?" 

The*question struck her cold. 

"They needn't know," said Shelby, 

"No, they needn't," said Gene 
Fairchild very gently. He laid his 
hand on her arm, then let her go 
up to her room. 

y\ LL across the continent, over 
ZJk mountains, deserts, M 1 d- 
- t - western snows, they had 
lived their own happy life in that 
square mahogany stateroom, mak- 
ing love, making laughter, making 
funny songs about themselves and 
their future. Johnnie's check had 
come, Gene had paid her liberally, 
and they traveled in luxury. Amus- 
ing in his earnestness, Johnnie h&d 
eome down to facts and figures. 
Thirty-five hundred a year from the 
estate; sufficient for a bachelor, be- 
cause he had his house, and when 
he was busted, he could go over and 
eat on Grandpa Wyatt. Mrs. Agnew, 
a farm woman, came in to make 
the beds, stoke the furnace, cook, 
when necessary— Johnnie's sketch 
of M rs. Agnew had been an 
animated cartoon. 

Then, speaking of his little In- 
herited house, "Prudence Cottage. 
They named it after the first bride, 
She came there in 1761." 

"What a lovely old name," smiled 
the latest Wyatt bride. 

"Sort of appropriate," he said, 
"because Prudence runs in our 
family. Especially the women." 

And now a porter was leading"" 
them across the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion toward the Long Island side. 
"Honey, wouldn't it be swell tojiire 
a car and drive out?" Johnnie was 
suggesting. "We could save time, 
and the local trains are pretty" 
awful." 

He telegraphed ahead. 

"There!" coming hack, "I've told 
the whole Wyatt Clan to be at the 
station with the family hack and 
lots of confetti. I want you to have 
a good look at the family, lined up 
to greet the bride." 

The Long Island train was, as 
he predicted, pretty awful, but 
through the rainy window she saw 
gracious hills, well-kept forests, 
splendid houses in the distance. 
Johnnie pointed them out, told her 
the names of the people who owned 
them. Then, after an indefinite 
time, he straightened up, was al- 
most too gay when he said, "Wyatt- 
ville is the next stop." 

They went forward, were collect- 
ing their bags when the brakeman 
shouted "Wyattville," threateningly. 

The heavens were pouring down- 
on the Wyattville platform as 
Shelby huddled herself against the 
gray station wall, out of the drip. 
She watched Johnnie, soaked to 
the skin, marching impatiently up 
and down, peering into every car. 
And the cars were growing scarcer, 
taking on their loads, driving 
away. Two jitney drivers remained, 
competing for a fare. 

Then Johnnie came back to her, 
and his face was a puzzle. "I guess 
that telegram missed fire," he said, 
so jauntily, so very jauntily that 
Shelby knew the truth. The tele- 
gram hadn't missed fire. Johnnie's 
family had chosen not to meet 
them, that waa alL "We'll just 
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take a jitney, it isn't Tar," he In- 
sisted pleasantly. 

When they were aboard the 
mushy little flivver, the driver, who 
knew Johnnie as everybody did, 
slid open the window to ask, "Go- 
ing to your grandpa's, Mr. Wyatt?" 

"No." Johnnie was suddenly grim 
as the day. "Take us over to my 
house." 

They sat there rather stiffly, the 
two of them, Shelby trying not to 
think, Johnnie smoking, She was 
conscious of narrow, tree-fledged 
roads, of prosperous farms, wide- 
porched country houses, a polo 
field, a smallish building that might 
have been a country club. Then a 
quick turn uphill and they drove 
into a yard before a little, very 
ancient cottage whose weather- 
beaten shingles were shedding paint. 
The steps were out of plumb, the 
beautiful doorway was scratched 
and blistered. 

"Is this ours?" she asked, look- 
ing up at him, trying to keep back 
her tears. 

"Yes, darling. It's the ances- 
tral—" But that joke failed on his 
lips. He plunged up the steps, 
banged on the knocker, and a 
squatty little woman in a blue 
gingham apron opened the door. 

"Oh, Mr. Wy-att. so you're home!" 
she shrilled. "And with your 
bride! Things ain't in very good 
order. The pipes froze on us again 
last week, and we can't get nothink 
done — " 

But Shelby just stood in the rain, 
looking down on a distant inlet, 
dishwater blue under a wintry sky; 
a few oyster boats were huddled 
there, drabby, moveless, cold. The 
North Shore. 

IT WAS one of those Easter 
Sundays which look, as they 
sometimes do, like the opening 
of spring. Early robins were hop- 
ping officiously outside the ancient 
mansion house. In the high, heav- 
ily curtained drawing-room, Geor- 
gian in plan, Victorian in effect, 
Shelby sat replete with midday din- 
ner, wanting to go home, go to 
Bleep, go anywhere but where a 
social necessity had placed her. 

The Wyatt Clan, always Easter 
guests at Grandpa's, surrounded 
Shelby, oppressing her; yet she was 
being nice to them, dutifully, even 
gayly. 

There were a score of Wyatts 
in the room, and Shelby had an 
impression of meeting all their 
eyes at the same time, even when 
little groups formed and talked to- 
gether. Immediately surrounding 
her, in stiff rosewood chairs, sat 
Aunt Bettina, large, ample, her 
badly made gown of e:. .client salin 
almost matching her badly dressed, 
beautiful gray hair; Johnnie's 
cousin Estclle, a predestined spin- 
Btter of 21, Wyatt legs a shade too 
thin in good, sensible Wyatt stock- 
ings; the ugly bearded Wyatt 
Uncle Emlen, well tailored, well fed, 
well satisfied. "* * * so I took 
pains to speak to her at the Gar- 
den Club * ' *" Aunt Bettina was 
championing with dignity the chip 
on the family shoulder, having just 
described a sacrilegious lady who 
had suggested opening Wyattville'.s 
Sunday School to the riffraff. "Her 
manner was very impertinent, and 
I think I let her understand that 
she and her family have only been 
here since 1920. I told her that 
the church was founded by the 
Wyatts, and we didn't intend to 
change its character." Aunt Bet- 
tina spoke with the authority of 
Saint Peter. 

So the talk droned on. as it had 
droned through the midday dinner 
and afterwards. Committees. All 
the Wyatts served on committees. 
They were committees, and as such 
their eyes followed Shelby, side- 
wise glances, keen ones, dull ones, 
ready to go oil with the cross- 
examination which had already 
pestered her from heavy soup to 
heavy pudding. 

Across the room, thin as a crow, 
deacon-like in his official clothes, 
Grandpa Wyatt, the Old Man of 
the Tribe, nodded in a fine shabby 
overstuffed chair. Her mind wan- 
dering from Aunt Bettina's gran- 
diose gossip, Shelby glanced at the 
Bleeping face. Grandpa, old Fur- 
ness Wyatt. ruled them all with a 
rod of iron. They were afraid of 
him. He had a nose like Johnnie's. 

She saw Johnnie himself, leaning 
dutifully over Grandma Wyatt; 
there was a resemblance there, too, 
for she was the old gentleman's 
second cousin. But Johnnio seemed 
to tower above them all. He wasn't 
like them in any way, she decided. 

Now Estello took up the cross- 
examination ; several unidentified 
Wyatts had joined the inquisitive 
circle. Wyatt Furness, the rich 
bachelor cousin, a puffy, bald little 
man, ostentatiously sportsmanlike, 
Bat down and faced her squarely. 

"You must be related to the 


Orville Barrets." ventured Estelle 
with her sweet, forgiving smile. 

"They're no kin to us," said Shel- 
by. She wasn't going to say that 
the Orville Barrets were what Lex- 
ington calls "the wrong Barrets." 
She wasn't going to say anything 
more than was necessary. But 
Estelle's questions came rapidly, as 
though she spoke from notes. She 
knew quite a number of Kentucky 
names. So did Shelby, which was 
satisfactory so far. And did Shelby 
go to Miss Fincastle's school? 

"No," said Shelby, suddenly auda- 
cious, "I went to the public high 
school for two years." 

More Wyatts had joined the 
audience. Aunt Bettina's silence 
was almost audible. 

"I love the way you say 'years,' " 
tittered Estelle with a nice, careful 
"r." "The Kentucky accent is de- 
licious, when it's not too broad." 

"Mine's right broad, I reckon," 
said Shelby, exaggerating her drawl. 

These Wyatts are fun, up to the 
time they make you mad, she re- 
flected, and remembered that day 
when bride and groom arrived at 
Prudence Cottage. Toward evening 
Estelle had come over, a messenger 
with the family's apologies for not 
having met them at the train. The 
Yacht Club Committee was having 
a meeting that afternoon, and it 
was just impossible to get away in 
time. Shelby, now smiling into 
Estelle's faintly colored eyes, re- 
membered how Johnnie had lashed 
out at her that day. There might 
have been a break in the family 
had not Shelby coaxed him all these 
weeks not to let her be the cause 
of trouble with his own blood. 

"When Johnnie telegraphed from 
Nevada that he was married," 
chimed Estelle, "we were all most 
interested. We thought he was in 
California." 

Several Wyatts, harmonizing with 
the furniture m Grandpa's drawing 
room, smiled knowingly, as if to 
say, "We've got you there." 

"Why were you married in Ne- 
vada?" asked Aunt Bettina, blink- 
ing her tea-yellow eyes. 

"Well," parried Shelby, "Johnnie 
says that Nevada's the place where 
they marry you going in, and di- 
vorce you coming out. We were in 
a hurry, that's why." 

Shelby's eyes were beckoning to 
her husband. Let's get out of this, 
they said. But Wyatts were sur- 
rounding him. their heads together. 
They had gone into a conference. 
Something about the Hunt * * * 
too many Outsiders on the board 
• * • mustn't let Outsiders get 
to running things « « • "But 
they're bringing in money." argued 
Unclo Emlen. 

Wyatt Furness, a little too plump 
for an athlete, a little too fussy with 
his dandified mustache, seemed 
more approachable than the others. 
With his aggressive nasals ho cut 
into the inquisition and told Shelby 
that she'd like Wyattville. Had she 
done any riding? She'd enjoy rid- 
ing in Wyattville — the oldest hunt- 
ing country in Long Island. They'd 
been riding to hounds since the 
days of King Charles. Wyatt Fur- 
ness smacked his lips over this. 

"I haven't had time for much of 
anything but fixin' up the house," 
said Shelby. 

A pause for the Wyatts to criti-> 
cize mentally the leaky barrack 
where Bhe lived with Johnnie and 
hia ancestors. 

Then said Wyatt Furness, "I hear 
you ride beautifully." 

"Thank you." 

"I hope you'll ride at the Horse 
Show, If you haven't brought your 
horses on, I hope you'll ride some 
of mine — " 

Then, with almost frivolous insis- 
tence, Estelle's voice, "Did you 
know a Mrs. Nicholas in California? 
A weird person who likes to be 
called Nicko?" 

"Nicko?" Shelby's boldness was 
a challenge to them all. "I went 
out there to ride her string. But. 
she got sick and went to Honolulu." 

"Oh," smiled Estelle, slightly chill- 
ing the air. 

"You rode professionally?" Aunt 
Bettina had given up her attempt 
to be polite. "That puts us In an 
odd position, doesn't it? Of course 
you can't ride here. It's funny you 
and Johnnie didn't tell us that he- 
fore." 

"We've had very little chance to 
tell you." Shelby's calm held down 
the lid of a boiling kettle. There 
was a mean pause. 

"Mrs. Nicholas is back in South- 
ampton," said Est olle, making pleas- 
ant conversation. "And she's threat- 
ening to move here." 

"And if you'd told us," said Aunt 
Bettina, "we'd not have taken so 
much trouble to deny the things 
she's been Baying." 

She turned away, and assumed 
great interest in another Wyatt 
aunt. Shelby rose and was about 


to go, Johnnie or no Johnnie, when 
Wyatt Furness faced her, and she 
read patronage in his round, blue 

eyes. 

"Don't worry about that," he 
urged, "I'm on the board of the 
American Horse Show Association, 
and it will be no trouble at all to 
restore your amateur standing." 

"Thank, you, Mr. Furness," she 
replied, and was afraid that he 
would see her trembling. "I'm not 
sure that I care to be an amateur. 
But you're very kind." 

She started to get Johnnie, to de- 
mand that he take her home. Half- 
way across the room she came upon 
Aunt Bettina. 

"What is it Mrs. Nicholas has 
been saying?" demanded Shelby. 

The tight mouth loosened slightly. 
"Practically what you said your- 
self." A mysterious silence. 

"What else? I think I have a 
right to know." 

"Was your father an employee of 
her husband's?" 

"We sold our stables to him. My 
father was her manager. What did 
Mrs. Nicholas say?" Sharply now. 
Little as she was, Shelby felt her- 
self towering over the tall woman. 

"The term she used, I think, was 
'horse-trainer,' '' said Aunt Bettina, 
and stalked away. 

Shelby's heart was a bloody mass- 
acre, but her face was placid as she 
waited for Grandpa Wyatt s lengthy 
analysis of the Connecticut Wyatts, 
mendaciously claiming kinship with 
the Long Island family. Then she 
hooked her arm through Johnnie's 
and led him away. Estelle, gush- 
ing, suspiciously friendly, followed 
them to the door, insisting, "Wyatt 
Furness is going to restore your 
amateur standing." 

"Tell him not to bother, please," 
said Shelby rudely. 

FLURRYING down the steps 
she heard Estelle calling 
after her, "Johnnie, haven't 
you any influence over your wife?" 

"You let her alone," growled John- 
nie; the quarrel seemed to be roll- 
ing up like thunderheads. but the 
young couple got into their car 
and started home. 

Halfway down the road, turning 
into the village and toward their 
humbler neighborhood, Johnnie was 
gay again. 

"Well, that party's over for an- 
other year." 

"Shelby," he said very gently. 
"Give me time, won't you? I'll bring 
'em around. After all, they're my 
people." 

There was pride in his face and 
a certain conviction as he swung 
the car up toward their shabby 
little house. 

"I know they're narrow and snob- 
bish," he said, "but they have 
standards of their own. They've 
always kept their word and paid 
their bills I've fallen down there, 
I'm afraid. But there's never been 
a scandal in the Wyatt family. A 
lot of their wives have been pretty 
dull, I guess, but they've always 
been faithful. We've been right 
here, going on like that for three 
hundred years, and that's about the 
only claim we have to aristocracy." 

The car had stopped in front of 
their battered door, but Johnnie 
just sat there. She couldn't bear 
to see him look like that. "My dear, 
I've hurt your feelings. I've hurt 
you," she cried. "I've got a rotten 
temper, Johnnie. That's just the 
way I am. But when it's over, it's 
over—" She kissed his cheek. "I'm 
sorry." 

"Gee, you're sweet," said Johnnie. 

They sat there a long time, 
soothing one another. 

Johnnie had plunged ardently into 
the real estate business, and was 
away again that afternoon in the 
vague hope of selling or renting 
something so that they could meet 
their obligations. Shelby, left alone 
with Mrs. Agnew, went back to the 
puzzle over which she had cudgeled 
her brains all these weeks. 

The floors of Prudence Cottage 
were crooked, creaky, covered with 
a depressing yellowish paint. Beau- 
tiful small-pa ned windows were 
cracked and out of order. Every 
inch of the place needed painting, 
carpentering, fixing. The small liv- 
ing-room, which Johnnie had used 
for a little of everything in his 
bachelor days, was littered like a 
second-hand store. Rifles, shot- 
guns, a pair of antlers hanging 
rather crookedly over a bllstei ed 
fireplace; a tall, glass-fronted cab- 
inet, crammed with revolvers, fish- 
ing-rods, silver trophies, walking 
sticks, dog-eared books, a cork hel- 
met, a pair of pliers, a photogmph 
of the Yale Glee Club * • * And 
boots. How many parrs of boots 
had Johnnie? 

Affectionately Shelby cast her 
eyes over Johnnie's accumulations. 
In spite of the disorder in which 
they lay, his guns, his boots, his 
helmets were scrupulously clean. 
Other things might fly to the winds, 
but he would remain to the last a 


true sportsman. Shelby was glad 
of that. 

Like a little Hercules, unfit for 
the labors, she turned her puzzled 
eyes to the drawing-room. What a 
mess! It wasn't even funny now, 
although she and Johnnie had 
made a great joke of this week, 
working evenings to paper it. They 
had selected a pretty, inexpensive 
design which the dealer called 
"colonial," and enjoyed the low 
comedy when strips of it came, 
paste-side down, on Johnnie's head. 

Now in harsh daylight the walls 
stared at her like blighted things. 
The paper sagged, puckered; the 
pattern didn't match very often; 
lumps of paste showed meanly be- 
neath the gray cows and horses. 

"I can't breathe in here. This 
house is my job, but I want to ride 
away from it — to ride — " 

This treasonable voice was only 
momentary; perhaps her recent 
combat with the Wyatt Clan had 
invited it. 

Shelby opened a desk in the little 
back parlor, the only room in the 
house — except their bedroom- where 
order prevailed. She had assembled 
the more presentable pieces of fur- 
niture, spaced things nicely, hung 
a few pictures. A pilaster was com- 
ing loose on the fine Georgian 
mantel, but she had managed to 
put it back so that the tacks 
wouldn't show. In the old pine 
desk she saw the pigeon-holes 
bursting with bills which the had 
sorted and confined with rubber 
bands. She wouldn't look at them 
again, not now; the time was com- 
ing when she must go over them 
with Johnnie. But for one long 
envelope she reached out. 

It bore the letter-head of Junius 
K. Barret, Attorney-at-Law, Lexing- 
ton. Kentucky; and from it she 
shook a hand-written letter and a 
Liberty Bond. A Liberty Bond— a 
thousand dollars ready money, if 
she wanted to make it so. But a 
warning lay in Grandfather's close- 
ly lined scrip. "* * * a wedding 
present * * * sorry if coud not have 
been at Lexington » * * the Castle- 
berry case is settled, and I am feel- 
ing easier, financially. * * * I think, 
my dear, it might be best for you 
to lay this aside, in case of some 
acute emergency. * * *" 

Shelby gazed around her, and at- 
tempted to classify an acute emer- 
gency. The damp and broken walls, 
were they an acute emergency ? 
The doors that wouldn't open or 
close, the woodwork that cried out 
for paint, the ceiling, spotted from 
a leak in the roof, were these acute 
emergencies? Perhaps. Yet Shelby 
hesitated, then slipped the bond 
back into its envelope and hid it 
in the secret drawer Johnnie had 
given her for her own. 

Shelby Wyatt was turning 19; 
and although she had felt the hard 
edge of the world and known 
poverty in her Lexington home, 
she had never pictured a seme like 
this in the love-life which every 
young girl plans for herself. 

Somebody was knocking at the 
front door. Complaining, Mrs. Ag- 
new hurried away. She waddled 
back to report, "A gentleman out 
there says he wants to see you 
about a horse, Mrs. Wy-att." 

In the yard Shelby came upon a 
man in puttees, reaching up to pull 
the night-rug from the proudly 
held back and silvermist flanks of 
a tall gray horse. 

"Briary Bush!" It was like a 
scream, uttered in a whisper. Shelby 
flow to him, cuddled his sculptured 
head in her arms. It was the meet- 
ing with a friend, miraculously 
brought back to life. She couldn't 
speak. 

"Is this Mrs. John S. Wyatt?" 
asked the groom, dragging off his 
cap. 

"Yes, but how — " 

"I came all the way from Cali- 
fornia with him," grinned the man. 
"Mr. Fairchild wanted him de- 
livered in good condition, ma'am, 
and I gupss you'll find him okay. 
He's a good traveler." A loving 
slap on the silver flanks. 

"Mr. Fairchild— sent him to me?" 

"He give me those orders. I 
brought Briary by van from New 
York. And Mr. Fairchild said to 
give you this." He showed a let- 
ter, somewhat travel-worn, but 
bombastic with a gold-embossed 
monogram: 

Dear Shelby (in Gene's strong, 
square hand): 

I wanted to send you a little 
something for your wedding, and 
I thought you'd appreciate Briary. 
I'd have handed him to you the 
day you left, but wanted to show 
him on- the Coast. You'll be pleased 
to know that he hasn't taken as 
many cups as he might if you'd 
been up. I hope you enjoy him. 

Very sincerely, 
EUGENE W. FAIRCHILD. 

The velvet end of Briary's nose 
touched her cheek; her resolve 


faded as she laid her ear against 
his head, held him, patted bim. No, 
I can't let you go, she was think- 
ing. You're going to stay with me. 
You won't be neglected. I'll do all 
the stable work myself. You're my 
horse. Mine. 

"Wait here a minute, will you?" 
she asked, and dashed into the 
house. For the thought of Johnnie 
had arisen like a wall between her 
and the signature which would 
have made Briary hers. He can't 
bear Fairchild, she thought . And 
after what happened in California 
I shouldn't even consider taking 
such a present. 

In the desk she found one un- 
soiled sheet of paper marked 
"Prudence Cottage," and after much 
chewing of the pen she began to 
compose sentences which seemed to 
balk like stubborn mules against 
the cold duty of life. 

Dear Gene — You might have read 
my mind, to know how much I've 
thought of Briary, how much I 
wanted him — 

This was a bad start. She couldn't 
admit so much to Gene. The pen 
was almost chewed through when 
she began more coolly, although the 
paper was misty before her eyes: 

Dear Gene— It was adorable of 
you to send me such a lovely 
present. I've always wanted Briary, 
but he's too fine a horse to keep, 
unless you can give him the very 
best care in the world. I'd be 
afraid to keep him here, the way 
we're fixed just now. I hate to 
send him back, but I know you'll 
understand — 

She heard voices in the yard, and, 
looking up, saw Johnnie, his hand 
on Briary's braided mane as he con- 
ferred pleasantly with the groom. 

Shelby sat there, her pen poised 
for a final diplomatic sentence 
when Johnnie came in. 

"What's the idea ?" he asked. 
"Has Fairchild gone crazy— sending 
you a present like that?" 

"Is it crazy to send a wedding 
present?" she asked calmly. Even 
then her good angel was whisper- 
ing: Shelby, don't. You mustn't, 

"It might be all right, honey," 
Johnnie was arguing, more kindly 
now. "But not from a man of Fair- 
child's reputation." 

"What sort of reputation ?" she 
asked, more reasonably. 

"I can't exactly say. But he's 
phoney." 

"You've never even tried to be 
fair about Gene." She hadn't meant 
to say that. 

"Darling, I'd love to see you on a 
fine horse. Don't I know how love- 
ly you are. *' * • And that day I saw 
you taking a fence on Br iary." 

"But I mustn't have him." 

"That isn't what I feel about it, 
Shelby. But Nicko's around here, 
putting in her word. And we've 
got to consider what people will 
say." 

"What people?" Again defiant. 

"Well, my family, then." 

"Oh I I thought it was gettin' 
round to your family. I don't give 
a snap for your family. Speakin' of 
weddin' presents, they didn't give 
us a glass of water when we came 
home. Your family—" 

"Shelby, please." 

"I didn't marry your family. I'm 
in love with you, Johnnie Wyatt — " 

"You aren't now." 

"Well, I will be again pretty soon. 
But listen to me. I was writin' a 
letter to Gene Fairchild, sendin' 
that horse back when you started 
talkin' about your family," 

"Oh, damn my family! I'm taking 
care of you, Shelby." 

"No, you're not! I wasn't raised 
to be taken care of. I'm myself, 
and I'll always be. And just to 
show your family — " 

She plunged at the desk, seized 
her note to Gene and tore it into 
small bits. 

"Where are you going?" she heard 
him call after her as she started to 
the door. 

"To sign that receipt and keep my 
horse/' she replied. 

SHELBY had on a pair of over- 
alls which some large man 
had discarded ; they covered 
her to the neck, and the legs were 
so long that she had to roll them up 
until the reverse side showed almost 
to her knees. She wore flopping 
galoshes, a sleeveless sweater, 
Johnnie's discarded gloves. She 
whistled out of tune, a happy 
sound; for she was doing stable- 
work for Briary, keeping a pr omise 
with herself. 

"Yes, that's the horse," said a re- 
strained voice in the doorway. 
Estelle's voice. 

Then a harsh nasal floated in, 
"My goodness, what a stable to put 
such — '* 

Shelby turned and saw the group 
in the doorway. She recognized 
Estelle, Wyatt Furness, and the 
smartly dressed Mrs. P a x t o n 
Drumm, a Wyatt connection. They 
wore the sharp look of trespassers. 
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At sight of the little figufp coming 
toward them, their faces changed. 
In the half-light they must have 
taken Shelby for a stable boy, for 
Wyati Furness said: 

"Oh! Are you taking care of Mrs. 
Wyatt's horde?" 

""Indeed I am," said Shelby, con- 
scious of her queer getup. 

"Oh, Shelby!" giggled Estelle, 
taking in the overalls, the galoshes, 
the misfit gloves. 

"I beg' your pardon," whinnied 
Wyatt Furness. "You know my 
PPWrtDj Mrs. Drumm, of course." 

Trying to be formal in her funny 
clothes. Shelby dropped a glove, 
shook hands, wondered what they 
were there for. Their faces showed 
that they had neither wanled nor 
expected to see her. 

"We were just going by," ex- 
plained Estelle, "and we dropped in 
to say hello." Rather clumsy, 
Shelby thought. 

"I'm usually in the stable at tea- 
time," said Shelby. "Eriary likes a 
little extra goin' over in the after- 
noon." She was about to apologize 
for her costume, but thought better 
of it; her tone was not too cordial. 

"Briary Bush," lisped Wyatt Fur- 
ness. "He's one of T ex Major's 
colts, isn't he?" 

"Yes, he is." Briefly. Again 
Shelby felt that she was under fire 
and should take to the cover of her 
reticence. And it was Briary, she 
knew, that they had come to see. 

"He's a Kentucky horse, isn't he?" 
Estelle asked, and Shelby was 
again on her guard. 

"iYes, Tex Major was one of 
on rs." 

"Then Bria ry comes from your 
stables ?" 

»." \ 

"He's so lovely, and we've all been 
perf3Ctly mad to have you bring 
him out and let us see him," With 
a coy air of scolding. "I think you 
.nd Johnnie are awfully extravagant 
to buy such a horse." 

"We didn't buy him," said Shelby, 
and before the words were out she 
knew she shouldn't have said that. 

"Oh, then he was a present." 
decided Mrs. Drumm. 

Mrs. Drumm and Wyatt Furness 
leaned over the stall. 

"He's sixteen hands high," esti- 
mated Mrs. Drumm. 

"Not on your life," declared 
Wyatt Furness, "he's sixteen-two, if 
he's an inch." 

He was right, but Shelby did 
noth-ng to encourage him. She 
stood there, feeling as she always 
did in the presence of the Wyatts, 
like a mouse, crouching to spring 
into the faces of encircling cats. 

"I think it was very generous of 
your grandfather to send you such 
a present," persisted Estelle. 

"My grandfather didn't," Shelby 
held her inquisitor's eye, and her 
tone was not pleasant. 

"Goodness, what a mystery!" 
Estelle's look sharpened. "It's al- 
most worth getting married, having 
friends send you — " 

The tension was relieved by a 
damaged flivver, rattling up to the 
barn. Johnnie came breezing out 
like an enthusiastic wig-wagging 
dog. But the surprise in the Wyatt 
faces, the rebellion in Shelby's, 
changed his look.- 

"Hello, Gertrude and Estelle! 
Hello, Wy!" Cheerfully enough, but 
with restraint. Powerfully he seized 
Shelby; she wouldn't give him her 
lips — his kiss landed under her ear. 
Somehow she hated to be kissed 
before the Wyatts. "My scarecrow 
with an angel's face," he joked, 
making the best of it. "Can't she 
get away with a masquerade cos- 
tume, though? She's the only girl 
I know who can." 

"We're perfectly mad over her 
wonderful horse," said Estelle, with 
an unpleasant laugh. "But Shelby's 
so mysterious about him," 

Johnnie's blue eyes Look in the 
Wyatts and seemed to understand 
every nagging word that had been 
said. 

"Aren't we entitled to a 
mystery?" he asked coolly. "But if 
it's important to know, he was a 
wedding present." 

"When you find we've stolen that 
horse, send around Mr. Beeker. He's 
still sheriff, I guess." 

"We hadn't the remotest idea — " 
Mrs. Drumm began like that, then 
looked at her watch. "Oh, it's nearly 
six. We must push on." 

It was puzzling to see how the 
Wyatts had taken Johnnie's out- 
break. Quelled, a little shamefaced, 
caught in mischief, scolded, sent 
home. Appeasingly they shook 
hands and departed sedately, as 
from a formal tea. 

When they were gone, Johnnie 
took Shelby by an ear, laid his hand 
on her cheek and kissed her deeply. 

"I adore you," she whispered, 
"standin' up for me like that. But 
©h, my precious, they'll make things 
harder for you " 

"Not on your birthday! This is 
what they've been aching for right 
along." 


"Honey, I'm sorry I took the 
horse. I'll send him back — " 

"You'll do nothing of the kind. I 
want you to have him." Then, with 
the laugh she worshiped, "I'm be- 
ginning to like that horse myself." 

During the hour before dinner, 
which Mrs. AgneW* served farmer- 
fashion, everything on the table at 
once, Shelby found her opportunity. 
She was sitting on his knee, and 
he had been felling her racily of 
the day's work and his chances with 
prospective clients he had been 
showing around. He knew of a 
place which, he thought, a cus- 
tomer could be gypped into taking 
for the summer. 

"And our commission on twenty- 
seven hundred dollars." he comput- 
ed, as though the money were al- 
ready in his hands. 

"It'll help, old nuisance," she 
agreed. 

"Help? It'll be cash, right in the 
sock." 

"I've been sortin' out the bills," 
she said, suddenly crisp and prac- 
tical. She went to the desk, 
brought out three packets and a 
paper all criss-crossed with figures. 

"What's this thirty-four hundred 
and sixty?" he asked. 

"That's the total. I've added it 
three or four times, so I think it's 
right. That's what we owe." 

"We don't owe it," he said slowly. 
"Those are my bills." 

"Yes, we do owe it," she insisted. 
"And on the other side of the paper 
I've worked out the things we 
simply have to have for the house, 
if we're ever goin' to entertain any- 
body, even for tea. You can't keep 
a cook in the kitchen, it's so tumble- 
down. Everything needs repaintin'. 
I've had men over, lookin' at things. 
We ought to have seventy-five hun- 
dred for that." 

Johnnie was fingering the bills, 
his face growing longer. "There's 
the golf club, the tennis club, the 
yacht club, the horse show, the 
polo." Then with a quick smile, 
"I think I'll resign from the whole 
lot." 

"Don't be silly," she said. "I 
wouldn't think of your givin' up 
your sports." 

"Well, you've given up yours." 

"That's different, Johnnie. I can't 
tell you how happy I'd be, just 
keepin' house. But I want to make 
the house good enough for you and 
me. And these clubs are a part 
of your life here." 

"My family founded most of 
them," he admitted with a touch 
of pride. "But. see here, Shelby. 
I'm getting to work now. and you'll 
be surprised the way the money's 
bound to pour in, once 1 get going. 
Uncle Emlen's house " 

"Have you rented that too?" A 
wistful hope. 

"Well, no. It's about the hand- 
somest place around here, but he's 
asking too much, as usual. Eighteen 
thousand. Gosh, what a commission 
we'd get!" 

"Johnnie!" With newborn anima- 
tion. "Let me try to rent it!" 

But his look was not encouraging; 
for a second she saw Wyatt lurk- 
ing under his skin. 

"Why not?" she asked. 

"You'll have plenty to do, without 
going into business." 

"Lots of women — " 

"Maybe they do. But Johnnie's 
the real estate man in this outfit." 

Against her will a plan she had 
been considering sprang to her 
lips: 

"Johnnie, we've got to get started 
some way. And we can't be too 
choosy. What's the matter with 
my goin* back to the horse- 
shows—" 

"Shelby, you wouldn't do that!" 
Harm-thing like fear was in his face. 

"Why not?" she insisted. 

"You're married now, and I'm 
taking care of you. I couldn't think 
of your doing a thing like that. 
Riding a string — " 

t i TSN'T respectable, you mean?" 
I she queried sharply, 

"I didn't say that. But Shel- 
by, you mustn't even think of it." 
His words were racing now. "You 
can't imagine how things are going 
to open up for us. I've got friends 
everywhere. I can sell real estate 
like hot cakes. I'll sell insurance, 
I'll find a job. Don't you worry 
about money. I'll borrow some, if 
necessary. But you mustn't, 
mustn't — " 

"I won't," she said softly, "unless 
I have to. But ridin* a string, 
Johnnie, is a lot squarer than bor- 
rowin'." 

That was all for the time, be- 
cause Mrs. Agnew appeared in the 
door and said threateningly, "Your 
supper's on." 

Alfredo Vega came in to see them 
that evening, a minor incident 
which Shelby was always to remem- 
ber. Both of them liked the pep- 
pery little architect with the hick- 
ory-nut face. 

"Of course you think I'm crazy,' 
he said between puffs, "but I'm still 
drooling over that Tudor village 


idea. I don't mean fancy homes 
for worthy laborers. I mean a 
town where people of small means 
and some taste won't have to be 
stuck together in rows like canned 
corn on a grocer's shelf. Of course 
I'm crazy." 

"No, you're not," said Shelby 
above the buttons she was sewing 
on one of Johnnie's shirts. 

"Well, I'd like a chance to try it, 
but I don't suppose there's enough 
imagination out here to get me far. 
And most of the land's pretty 
steep." 

"My tract's on the market." re- 
peated Johnnie, almost wistfully. 

"How much?" asked Vega, 

"I'd want to clear seventy- five 
hundred on it," decided Johnnie, 
and explained something he had 
told Shelby once, but vaguely. "It's 
encumbered with a mortgage. My 
dad raised 10 thousand on it to put 
me through college." 

Shelby picked up the shirt, went 
on sewing buttons. 

"Seventeen thousand five hun- 
dred in all," mused Vega. "Cheap 
enough. Eut it's money, and I'm 
broke as usual. Maybe I could get 
a syndicate behind me and have 
some say ahout the building. Mind 
if I drop in tomorrow night?" 

The young Wyatts would love to 
have him, and they said so, but 
Shelby didn't urge him to stay. Her 
cheeks were burning, she wanted 
to be alone with Johnnie. 

Up in her bedroom, which she 
had made pretty, an oasis in the 
surrounding desert of neglect, they 
were undressing for the night, 
Shelby sitting by a mirror, passing 
a comb Ih rough her wavy black 
bob. Johnnie was talking, talking, 
as he pulled on his pajamas; the 
gods were working for them, he 
jubilated 1 ; this afternoon they 
asked for seventy-live hundred dol- 
lars, this evening an architect had 
handed them a check, practically. 

But Shelby said n^ver a word, 
just smiled and combed her hair. 
She was excited, wondering what 
to say. 

"Don't you think it's swell?" 
a?kcd Johnnie. 

They were getting into bed, and 
she lay a while, very close to him 
before she whispered, "Precious, we 
need the money. But we aren't 
going to sell that land." 

"Why not?" 

"We're going to raise capital and 
get Al in with us and build that 
village ourselves." He winced a 
little, and she went on urgently: 
"Because it's the kind of work 
you've got genius for, honey. You 
know everybody, you can get any- 
thin' you want, you're so beguilin'. 
Ditln't you get me that way?" With 
a tif,Iit hug. "And your grandfather 
needn't bark at you any more about 
goin' to work. Never mind the 
house, dear, and the money we 
need. I'll take care of your rentin' 
business. I can. I know I can." 

They talked on and on. Johnnie's 
enthusiasm feeding on hers. When 
the roosters in neighboring barn- 
yards crowed for midnight, they 
were still talking. When the town 
clock tolled 2, they were still busy 
with a project which had leaped 
from the visionary into real life. 

"What'U we call it?" chuckled 
Johnnie out of the dark. 

"Shakespeare Addition," she de- 
cided solemnly. 

"What for?" 

"Well, almost everybody knows 
who Shakespeare is, and that's how 
it's goin' to look." 

"And Addition?" 

"Oh, you've got to call it Addi- 
tion if you want to sell lots," she 
drawled, and snuggled a little 
closer. 

HAKESPEARE ADDITION 
was in the air, supercharg- 
tag the atmosphere; but it 
had not come down to earth, stone, 
or concrete. All through May 
Johnnie had worked like a man 
obsessed, making trains, meeting 
engagements, haunting New York 
offices in an almost fevered search 
for capital. If he had been a little 
incredulous at first, now the project 
had his whole enthusiasm; his be- 
lief in Shakespeare Addition even 
surpassed Shelby's. 

This morning, on the twenty- 
ninth of May, Shelby rode Briary 
along her favorite path, through 
the woods, over the hills to the old 
racetrack. Johnnie and Vega were 
to be there with a representative 
of Ventor and Hill, real -estate 
brokers. As she came out of the 
woods, she saw three men, gestur- 
ing, pacing things off. Johnnie 
seemed to be talking with every 
muscle of his fine body. The broker, 
a fat man with a stiff gray hat, 
looked stolid. At a distance stood 
Al Vega, turning over blueprints. 

"Beautiful horse," said the fat 
man, which was the usual thing to 
say. And as was usual, he in- 
cluded Shelby in his admiring 
glance. 


"I've got a slogan for Shake- 
speare Addition. We can pa.nt it 
on the fences," smiled Shelby, 
bringing out a piece of paper. 
"GREAT MEN ARE BORN IN 
COTTAGES— WHY NOT IN 

YOURS?" N 

The broker read it aloud, blatant- 
ly, like a headline. He chuckled, 
"Mrs. Wyatt, you ought to be in 
the business yourself." Then his 
face straightened out to the canny 
look of barter. 

"Over there," said Al Vega with 
the air of an astronomer, complet- 
ing a lecture on some remote 
nebula, "there will be room for a 
dozen or so shops, built together 
in a wide crescent with Anne 
Hathaway's cottage in the center." 

"Anne what?" asked the broker. 

"Hathaway," supplied Mr. Vega. 
"Shakespeare's wife, you know. I 
can reproduce the house in cheaper 
material, and get the effect of 
straw thatch on all the roofs --" 
indicating a colony of roofs, existent 
only in imagination. "It will be 
a sort of club. We're not trying to 
copy Stratford, except in the gen- 
eral feeling. And none of the 
streets, as you see, run in a straight 
line — " 

"Yes, I see," said the broker, 
glancing at the blueprints. "Maybe 
it's pretty, but it means fewer 
houses and less rent." 

"That's a mathematical and artis- 
tic mistake," insisted Al. "You can 
get just as many houses as you 
could by setting them all in a row 
like • * 

He was riding his favorite hobby, 
getting into logarithms, while the 
broker maintained the blankness of 
one who holds a full house against 
three of a kind. But he listened 
stolidly, then said, "Well, I've got 
to be pushing on to Islip. Could 
you gentlemen be at our offices at 
half-past two?" 

He shook hands and waddled over 
to his blue sedan. 

"He brought up all the objections 
there are," said Al, with his hick- 
ory-nut smile. 

"He had to," said Shelby. "If I 
were spending a half-million dollars 
I'd bring up objections too. But 
I think he likes Shakespeare Addi- 
tion." 

"Al," said Johnnie, "I've got to 
stop off at Huntington. Maybe we'd 
better start." In his face Shelby 
saw the look which had grown 
there since Shakespeare Addition 
was conceived. For an instant she 
wished that he'd be as he used to 
be, playing the banjo, making fun 
of himself. 

Eut he kissed her very gently. 

Shelby had ridden home thought- 
fully, arming herself with a gam- 
bler's faith in the kindness of 
chance. She rejoiced in her deci- 
sion to launch their boat on a wider 
water than the narrow channel of 
Wyattvilte. And things had been 
going more smoothly with her love 
—no more tempers, no more fruit- 
less arguments. They were pulling 
together. And, plugging away at 
the trade of housekeeping, she had 
discovered something in herself. 
She had good taste. Vega had said 
so, admiring the way she was doing 
over the dining room. 

She was riding through the gate 
of Prudence Cottage, when she saw 
a large and shining car, blocking 
the drive. A chauffeur paced the 
dandelion-strewn lawn. Somebody 
in shepherd's plaids sat on the front 
stoop ; he arose energetically and 
came toward her. Gene Fairchild. 

"Hel-lo Shelby!" He seized her 
hand with both of his; she thought 
he was going to climb up and kiss 
her. 

"Gene!" She was unexpectedly 
glad to see him, bringing hearty 
friendship into this land of enigmas. 
She slid off Briary, and he ignored 
the gift-horse, except to say, "Just 
hitch him here." 

"Well, you're a long way from 
California," she said lightly. "If 
Beverly Hills had come and sat on 
my porch, I couldn't have been 
moro surprised." 

"The sound of your voice brought 
me here," he gibed. "How've you 
two kids been hitting it off?" His 
roving gaze revealed an opinion of 
Johnnie's inheritance. 

"Perfectly fine. And how've you 
been?" 

Pretty busy. I'm a New Yorker 
now, you know." 

"Really?" An unconscious glance 
toward Briary. Johnnie, although 
he never said so, resented the very 
sight of that horse, and Gene was 
living in New York. 

"Yeah. The Gideon Investment 
Trust wished the chairmanship of 
the board on me. I didn't faint with 
surprise." One of his short laughs. 
She caught his face in profile, the 
heavy lids, prominent nose; the 
nobby little chin which so often 
goes with strength of will. A 


Roman face, like an imperial stamp 
on an old coin. 

Then she began a distasteful 
question. "Olga, I suppose — " 

"Staying in California. Going on 
with her music." Briefly he fin- 
ished with Olga, then turned his 
opal eyes on her and said, "Country 
life around here's the. real thing. 
Solid and old." 

"Look here," said Gene gruffly. 
"I've made up my mind to locate 
here." 

"In Wyattville?" 

He caught her tone, stared at her, 
puzzled, half amused. 

What's the matter with Wyatt- 
ville?" 

She hesitated, thinking what 
Grandpa Wyatt, Aunt Bettina, the 
rest of them might do to Gene Fair- 
child. 

"It's all right, I reckon." She 
was trying to find words to tell 
him what was the matter with 
Wyattville, especially for Gene Fair- 
child. 

"I'll say it's all right," he insisted, 
rather dryly. When they had gone 
to the poich and sat down, he ex- 
plained. "I'm going in for country 
life. I guess you know that I want 
the best there is. And I must be 
within striking distance of the 
city." 

"I should think Huntington would 
be a sight more convenient for you." 

He puffed out his cheeks. "There 
are lots of places nearer town." 

"Yes, and if you're busy— lots of 
business men out here say it's too 
far." 

"I can make It in an hour and a 
quarter, the way I drive. And I 
want to get into a good horse-show 
town; I've got some horses that'll 
make their eyes stick out." 

She tried another discouragement. 
"If you can afford it you can com- 
mute between town and Southamp- 
ton by plane." 

"I've got some respect for life." 
Then, with a keen look, "What's 
your objec tion to my settling here?" 

"Mine?" Wide-eyed. "I'd love to 
have you." In Wyattville! Gene had 
had a struggle to make his way, 
even in helter-skelter San Hernan- 
do. An d she was d 1st urbed for 
herself. With what Johnnie thought 
of. Gene already, and with Gene's 
alleged reputation * * * 

"I'm not going in for any second- 
rate dump. They told me in New 
York that Emlen Wyatt's house is 
for rent furnished, for a year, and 
that Johnnie's the agent." 

"I think maybe he's changed his 
mind." This was her last stand 
against Gene, for golden visions of 
a large brokerage flooded her imag- 
ination. 

"I wonder if you could find out? 
If I don't get that house, I know of 
two others that'll do. Where's 
Johnnie? I'd like to have a look at 
tho place, anyway." 

"Gene," said Shelby, on a last, 
failing impulse, "I think you ought 
to know more about Wyattville be- 
fore you decide." 

"I'm here to learn." 

"Well, they seem to run in their 
own little crowd. I suppose that"H 
natural, they're so intermarried. 
But lots of people come here from 
other places, and they don't seem 
to like it." 

"Then you don't like it yourself?" 

"Yes, I do," she said. "But I mar- 
ried a Wyatt." 

"Maybe I'll marry one too," he 
chuckled. "Now, listen, Shelby. My 
specialty is getting into tight cor- 
ners and getting out. These high- 
hatters despise money — I don't 
think. No matter where you go, 
you'll find somebody selling tickets. 
If I wanted to, I could buy out this 
neighborhood." He ceased to boast, 
grew kind again. "Shelby, there 
are other agents who'll show me 
that house. But I thought you and 
Johnnie would rather do it." 

The fine brick house, Tudor in 
design, after Alfred Vega's ruling 
idea, was unoccupied, save for serv- 
ants. The Emlen Wyatts were in 
Southampton, The interior was 
spacious, much richer than in the 
common of Wyattville houses where 
the inhabitants had more pride than 
money. Puffingly Gene Fairchild 
looked in at the ballroom, the con- 
servatory, the abundant chain of 
bedrooms; looked out the latticed 
windows and viewed the velvet 
lawn, handsomely planted with fine 
trees; saw the gilded weather-vanes 
of Uncle Emlen's stables, elbowed 
by giant oaks. It was a fine pic- 
ture of country life; and Gene Fair- 
child was not a part of it. He 
mustn't come here, Shelby was 
thinking, yet he was growing more 
and more satisfied with what he 
saw. 

"Fine," he said, having inspected 
the stables meticulously. "This place 
is about what I want. But if I 
take it I'll have to decide right 
away. How much is ho asking for 
the year?" 

Sha thought of Uncle Emlen's 
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Shelby came out o( her dream to 
realize Unit by hook or crook, Gene 

Fairfield had Induced a groat many 
people to COme to liis party 

price, and raised it ridiculously. 
"Twenty-five thousand dollars," she 
said. 

Gene eyed her keenly. Did he 
Understand her humane motive in 
putting on this prohibitive rent? 

"That's all right," he said quietly. 

'Til have to ask Uncle Emlen." 
She was sorry for Gene, yet elated 
at the brokerage prospect. She 
found a telephone, got Southamp- 
ton, traced Mr. Kmlen Wyatt to 
the golf club. 

She waited alone that evening, 
afraid to tell, aching to tell the good 
news, ITncle. Emlen had come home, 
signed the lease, and the brokerage 
was hers. It had been a good stroke 
of business, swiftly delivered; that's 
the way money-making should be. 
she thought. She wanted to be 
pi'oud of herself, to lay the check 
in Johnnie's hands, and tell him 
that they could keep on going now 
until they found the rich man to 
make Shakespeare Addition some- 
thing more than plans on paper. 

Shelby had argued back and 
forth for a long time, trying to re- 
hearse a diplomatic speech that 
would win Johnnie over, make him 
feel that renting to Fairchild wasn't 
so awful, really. But when she 
heard a door bang and Johnnie'?! 
footsteps In the hall, her heart 
sank. She, who had boasted that 
she wasn't afraid of any man, un- 
reasonably feared the only man she 
could ever love. 

Put he was whistling merrily, 
BkQIfully. That was a good omen, 
and she forgot her misgivings in 
tho Intense delight their meetings 
always brought her. Now she was 
with him, sunk In his arms. John- 


nie kissed her, more hastily than 
usual, and was full of talk about 
his day in town. He'd been cool- 
ing his heels outside the offices of 
Ventnor and Hiit. Then they had 
seen him. Ventnor and Hill, a per- 
fect team. Ventnor talks like a 
Miami prospectus, but Hill dishes 
the frost," was Johnnie's version. 
Ventnor had said that the mort- 
gage on the property wouldn't 
amount to anything, if they liked 
the proposition; Hill had said that 
encumbered property always meant 
trouble. 

Johnnie was rattling on so, ex- 
cited over his game of hide-and- 
seek, that Shelby had to lead him 
to the dining room and stop his 
mouth with fried eggs and tea be- 
fore she could broach the subject 
of Eugene Fairchild. But Johnnie's 
mouth was only partly stopped. 

"I hinted at. the Wendell people 
in Huntington," he went on chew- 
ing an eggy bread-crust. "That 
seemed to wake up Hill. He even 
forgot his little speech about en- 
cumbered property." 

"Our property's not so encumber- 
ed as it was this morning," she 
announced quietly. 

"No? Been raising the mortgage, 
chuck?" 

"Well, I've rented Uncle Emlen** 
house." 

"You don't meant it!" Then, after 
swallowing another crust, it was 


plain to see that his mind had re- 
verted to Ventnor and Hill. 

"Johnnie," she persisted, "I got 
twenty-five thousand dollars for the 
year, and the check's in our hands." 

"I'll tell the world!" he encour- 
aged, fondled her shoulder, reached 
for a cigarette. "Who was the 
come-on?" 

"Gene Fairchild." 

She touched a match to the 
powder and sat stiffly, waiting for 
destruction. A silence while the 
fire slowly ate its way up the fuse 
and the mischief-maker braced her- 
self against the coming shock. 

But there was no shock. Only a 
fizz. 

"Well," said Johnnie, "I wonder 
what that nut wants to come out 
here for?" 

"He says he likes country life," 
said Shelby, rather giddy with the 
strain. 

"You certainly got a fancy price 
out of him." 

"I — I raised the rent," still afraid 
of the impending blast. "I didn't 
think he'd get along very well here, 
so I tried to discourage him." 

"Smart kid." Johnnie was only 
half-listening; he had begun pencil- 
ing on an envelope. Then vaguely 
he lifted his eyes and said, ".Don't 
you think it would be a good idea 
for ns not to see much of him?" 

"I don't think we'll need to," she 


agreed. So Johnnie wa« thinking 
his own thoughts, after all. 

IN JUNE they were giving Satur- 
day night dinner-dances at the 
Country Club; Shelby went twice 
with Johnnie." She still wore the 
green gown of San Hernando days 
and it must have remained effec- 
tive, for she was popular with the 
men, especially the Outsiders of 
oollegiate age. Some of the younger 
women, too, she enjoyed; they were 
also Outsiders —people who had 
come to Wyattville less than twenty 
years ago. 

Besides the dancing, which she 
loved, these occasions were dramatic 
because they gave her an insight 
into the social progress of Eugene 
Westcott Fairchild. Gene had 
gained a membership by the formula 
he had propounded : "If you have 
the money you can buy a ticket any- 
where." He always came to the 
club dances, was rather stiffly 
jovial, never attempted to repeat 
the rowdy tango of one San 
Hernando night. 

He had given a new polo field to 
Wyattville. The old conservatives, 
lurking in corners, waiting for 
bridge to begin, spoke softly as of 
an earthquake or a fire. The Com- 
mittee shouldn't have taken his 
money. But four Wyatts had sat 
on the Committee. 

Despite her daily preoccupation in 
love and work and the making of a 
home, Shelby had had time to con- 
sider herself and Gene as somewhat 
damaged goods, brought to Wyatt- 
ville on approval. 

She had tried to keep her 
promise literally and see no more 
of Fairchild than she could help. 
Johnnie had predicted that he'd be 
everywhere; and certainly, at first, 
he had a disconcerting way of 
calling at Prudence Cottage on one 
pretext or another. He usually 
came when Johnnie was there, and 
they were all jolly, but not too jolly. 
He had come twice when Shelby 
was alone. The first time he had 
found her painting the woodwork 
in the little hail; he offered to help 
her, but it was ridiculous to think 
of Gene splashing turquoise blue on 
his supei -elegn nt whipcord breeches. 
She wasn't very communicative that 
morning, until she began to feel 
how cruel it was to snub him. Then 
perhaps she was a little overkind, 
resenting the circumstances which 
compelled her to behave toward him 
as the other Wyatts behaved. 

The second time he called on her 
alone, she had seen him in the yard 
and told Mrs. Agnew to say that 
she was not at home. A poor trick 
to play on Gene Fairchild, she 
thought. 

But one morning, when she had 
slowed Briary on a piny crest and 
was looking down on the weedy 
acres which might some day be 
Shakespeare Addition, she heard the 
hollow striking of hoofs behind her; 
Gene Fairchild, debonair and grace- 
ful on his coal-black mount, was 
coming toward her around the 
curve. 

"Well, little hermit!" he cried, and 
sweepingly doffed his green Hom- 
burg hat, "I was wondering if 
you'd moved or what. You've cer- 
tainly found a pretty patch of 
woods out here. Better for a 
mount aln pony than a thorough- 
bred, though." 

He was so pleasant and talkative; 
certainly it was no doing of hers 
that they had met on this public 
land. When they came to more 
open ground, they were going 
slowly, side by side, Gene chatting 
amiably about himself. His name 
was up for the Yacht Club. He was 
getting along fine in Wyattville. He 
was brazenly candid about his am- 
bition to take the town with a 
bombardment of gold. 

"Everybody thinks you've done 
wonderfully well," agreed Shelby, 
feeling trie pathos behind his 
braggadocio. 

"Of course this community is a 
joke, in its way. Most of their 
horses are old crocks, but there's 
something sacred about 'em, I 
guess. They've been blessed bv 
Father Wyatt. This place is all 
right, but it's like your house. It 
needs fixing." 

"I'm still wondering why you 
chose Wyattville at all," she said 
boldly. 

"Why did you?" 

"My husband lives here." 

"Do you ever regret coming?" 
His tone implied something. What, 
were people saying about hei and 
John nie? 

"I love it here," she lied; and yet 
it was true, for where Johnnie was, 
she must he. 

"Yeah." Dryly. "Well, I'm going 
to love it too. I'll tell you about me, 
Shelby. My favorite game is puss- 
In-a-cornor. I could move to a lot 
of resorts where the mayor would 
meet me with a brass band and pin 
me all over with medals. But they 
wouldn't be Wyattville, 


"No, not Wyattville." 

"Do you know the Queen of Sbeba 
has taken a house nine miles down 
the Pike?" 

"Nicko?" A little restrained. 
"Yes, I've heard." A worried silence, 
"Why did she move from South- 
ampton, do you suppose?" 

"To be a little nearer the Wyatts, 
I guess. Remember how she grabbed 
at Johnnie out. on the Coast? She's 
one of the Wyatt satellites. Maybe 
I'm getting that way too." With a 
short, self-critical laugh. "But isn't 
Nicko the little loose-lip!" 

"She's been telling people my 
father was a horse-trainer.'' Shelby 
was resentful again. 

"Whoops!" His bellow was so 
powerful that she looked nervously 
toward the racetrack, superstitiously 
uneasy that Johnnie would be theie 
and sec her riding with Gene. She 
had turned her horse again toward 
the concealing pines when Fair- 
child went on, "She's one of the best 
little mud-spreaders we have." 

"What's she said?" Faintly. 

"She's told the world that I 
cheated her out of Briary and gave 
him to you." 

"No!" Shelby drew rein, made as 
if to dismount. "I can't have her 
saying that. Johnnie would—" 

"He doesn't like you to have 
Briary?" asked Gene unexpectedly. 

"He— he doesn't mind. But, Gene, 
won't you take Briary back? I love 
him, but I can't—" 

Gene became suddenly tense. "He 
was a wedding present, Shelby. 
I've always wanted you to have him. 
I'll do something to shut her up. 
Please, Shelby. You don't care wh it 
Wyattville says, do you?" 

"You care," said Shelby, looking 
him straight in the eye. "You 
must care, or you wouldn't be doin' 
so much for them." 

He made no reply to this, at first, 
and they rode on together. 

"Shelby," he said, "I'm going to 
blow Wyattville to a big party. 1 
mean big. The kind that'll make 
'cm sit up and rub the fur out 
of their eyes. It won't be any of 
your dinky hop-scotch dances like 
they give at their so-called country 
club, I'm going to let 'em know 
I'm here." 

"Think you could help me out, 
Shelby?" he was asking, 

"How?" 

"Help steer in some of these 
penguins." 

She was thinking of what Johnnie 
would say -and Nicko nine miles 
down the pike, clacking out scandal, 

"I don't know what I could do, 
Gene. I'm not so popular round 
here myself." 

"I'll make you popular." 

"Thank you, kind sir." Her laugh 
was more nervous still. "How are 
you goin' about it, askin' people to 
your grand ball?" 

"Oh, I've met practically every- 
body at the country club. ' I'll ask 
the ones I run into. I'll post a 
notice on the bulletin board." 

"That's original," she smiled, 

"I am original/' he asknowlcdgcd, 
and asked sharply, "Think any- 
body'll come?" 

"Some of 'em will." 

"I'll lay you a thousand dollars 
against one," declared Gene, "that 
the whole mob will be there, from 
the grandmas to the debs." 

"Let's make it even money," said 
Shelby, showing her dimples. 

"How much?" 

"Bet you a nickel." 

"Taken," said Gene Fairchild 
solemnly. 

"Have you set a date?" 

"The fifteenth." 

"Well, if we can possibly make 

But lie was already trotting away, 
offended, perhaps. 'And if he had 
taken the hint, she thought, it was 
just as well. 

But she and Johnnie went to his 
party, and under circumstances as 
happily unforeseen as though a 
moonbeam had come down and 
drawn them there. 

Tonight she had gone so far as 
to lay her green dress out on the 
bed and set her silver slippers on 
the rug, diplomatic reminders of 
the gayety she craved. Then, while 
she was wondering how to win him 
over, she heard his step in the hall 
below. Assured steps, brisk and 
urgent. "Shelby! Darling! Hey, 
kid!'' She almost tumbled down- 
stairs and into his arms. 

"Johnnie, precious, what is it?" 

It was no bad news, she saw. 
Joy seemed to glow electric, spark- 
ling from his eyes, his nose, his 
ears. 

"Ventnor and Hill!" He executed 
fancy steps. "Ventnor and Hill!" 

"What have they done, darling?** 

"Taken us up, that's all! Formed 
a pool. We've been forming it all 
day. Pool. Corporation, What do 
you think of me as President of tho 
Sh ak es pea re Addition, Incorporat- 
ed?" With thumbs under his sus- 
penders, he strutted. 

"Not really?" 

"Oh, just perfectly actually. Pres- 
ident with a bonug. And Vega'e 
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going to architect the whole 
cheese." 

"Johnnie!" 

"Shelby!" 

A great deal of kissing, hugging, 
dancing around. They were both 
laughing with tears in their eyes. 

"Do you know, chuck," he con- 
fessed, "there was a lime, not so 
long ago, when 1 was sort of yel- 
low. I was a grouch, I know it. 
1 began to think that the old race- 
track was going to bust right in 
our faces. Didn't, you, sometimes?" 

"I didn't let myself think," she 
said. "And see what it's brought 
us, simply by not thinking." 

"Liar!" he accused; "you're al- 
ways thinking. Oh, say — " He had 
looked over at the bed, seen the 
green dress, "Where do we go 
from here? Big dance or some- 
thing? All night whoopee? Night 
club, dance around, stay up till the 
cops come home?" 

"Yes, Johnnie. Dance our feet 
off." 

"Why not? Let's get in the 
fliv— " 

"This is the night Gene Fair- 
child's giving his party." For an 
instant she lost her desire to go, 
but Johnnie's reply was not re- 
sentful. 

"We're going, aren't we?" 

"Why, yes, Johnnie, if you want 
to." 

"I'd dance on a griddle tonight, 
Just to keep it hot. When do we 
etart?" 

"About 10 o'clock." 

"Grrrand!" 

WHITE lamps on the high 
stone gateway guided 
them in as the young 
Wyatts came, on the wings of for- 
tune, to Eugene Fairchild's dance. 

The cars were pushing slowly to- 
ward Fairchild's big front door, and 
Shelby came out of her dream to 
realize that, by hook or crook, 
Gene Fairchild had induced a great 
many people to come to his party. 
The big house was shining hos- 
pitably from the ground floor to 
itn peaked gables. Uniformed men 
guided the traffic, one of them 
took charge of Johnnie's car. There 
were a great many liveried serv- 
ants in the hall, indicating the la- 
dies' cloak-room and the men's. 

"My gosh!" Shelby heard Johnnie 
Bay this, and nothing more, as they 
separated. 

Gosh, indeed. Among the ladies 
in the dressing-room upstairs she 
counted half a dozen Wyatts. Aunt 
Bettina, magniticant and dowdy in 
her well-known real lace, and Es- 
telle and the fashionable lady she 
had learned was Estelle's sister, 
Mrs. Paxton Drumm. They gave 
somewhat the effect of shipwrecked 
mariners, clinging together on a 
raft, but being very pleasant to im- 
pending sharks. 

However, they were there. Not 
only that, but when Shelby joined 
her husband in the hall she found 
him engaged in conversation with 
Grandpa Wyatt, a handsome, with- 
ered old thing, leaning on a ma- 
lacca stick. Wyatt Furness, distin- 
guished by his extraordinarily high 
collar and supremely perfect tie, 
hovered near, reviewing the pagean- 
t ry. The Wyatts were there in 
force. Shelby was seeing magic. 

"Hem," said Grandpa Wyatt, 
cracking dry lips. "We never saw 
anything quite like this." 

"Maybe we never will again," 
chuckled Johnnie. 

"Hem," said Grandpa Wyatl, and 
allowed the dutiful Estellc to lead 
him out toward distant music. 

The wide lawn was enchanting 
with fairy lights and fanciful lan- 
terns. At little round tables, un- 
der the trees, people sat in groups, 
drinking Gene's champagne. Liv- 
eried men were hurrying to serve 
them. 

Gene stood near the entrance, 
shaking hands, the perfect host, 
neither pompous nor subservient. 

When they came up, Gene was 
frankly delighted. "Well, well! Glad 
you got here." Then he grinned, 
just a flash, and resumed his poker 
face. 

"You're giving the ball of the 
century," she said. 

"It seems to be coming along all 
right," he admitted. "And I hope 
you'll let me dance with you pretty 
soon." 

Shelby and her fortunate husband 
danced together rapturously, keep- 
ing to the center of the floor, so 
that the stag-line wouldn't cut In. 
It was always lovely, dancing with 
Johnnie, in long, sweet waves of 
motion; it was intoxicating to have 
him tell her to music that she was 
the nicest thing in the world, and 
■why she was the nicest. Then sud- 
denly he broke into her dream with 
a rough exclamation. 

"Great grief! Floods of tears! 
Lonk over your shoulder and see 
it!" 

She saw it. Gene Fairchild in a 
stately fox-trot with Aunt Bettina. 


"He's passed by the Board of 
Censors. The royal seal, the rub- 
ber stamp, the baggage tag are on 
him. He's admit! ed. Can you be- 
lieve it?" 

"Yes," said Shelby emphatically. 

Just then a college boy cut in. 
He was a little older than Shelby, 
perhaps, but his style of love-mak- 
ing had a calfish, undeveloped 
sound. Circling the room, enjoy- 
ing his steps, she looked round 
and counted the items in Gene's 
self-made welcome to Wyattville. 

Wyatt Furness was swaying a 
figure in ivory satin very close 
to her; Shelby almost touched the 
woman's elbow gloves ; the mag- 
nificent string of pearls, a reminis- 
cent frivolity in the pitch of her 
head — then she looked up. Her 
sherry-colored eyes met Shelby's 
squarely without asking for recog- 
nition or receiving it. 

The music had stopped now, the 
dancers two by two were strolling 
out toward the tables on the lawn. 
Then the well-remembered woman 
came by on Wyatt Furness's arm, 

"Hello, Nicko," said Shelby, 
touching her long white glove. 

"Hello, Shelby." Nicko's delight 
was tinctured with its drop of 
deacerision. She held out her hand, 
but Shelby's arms remained placid- 
ly at her sides. Wyatt Furness was 
a picture, trying to be a man of 
tho world in an embarrassing sit- 
uation. 

"What have you been say in'," 
asked Shelby, "about my father's 
bein' a horse-trainer?" 

Nickos small, pretty features 
were trouhled only by a smile. "My 
dear child !" she tinkled, "who 
could you have been listening to?" 

"And what have you been sayin* 
about Mr. Fairchild's stealin' 
Briary from you, so that he could 
give h\m to me?" 

"What a perfectly absurd story!" 
Still unmoved, the old, gay Nicko. 

Shelby turned to Wyatt Furness, 
whose plump cheeks were deepen- 
ing from baby pink to imperial 
purple. 

"Mr. Furness," she said, "Mrs. 
Nicholas asked me to buy that 
horse for her. Then, when she 
broke her contract and went to 
Honolulu, she left Briary on my 
hands." 

' "You have the story a little mixed, 
7m afraid," said Nicko, and she 
hadn't lost her good humor. 

"No, I haven't, I was there and 
you weren't." 

"And the horse Is yours now. 
How fortunate!" 

"Mr. Fairchild bought him and 
sent him to me and Johnnie as a 
weddin' present. I suppose you 
know that Johnnie and I are mar- 
ried ?" 

"Oh, are you ?" As though she 
had never dreamed of such a thing. 

"I want you to stop teUin' lies 
about me," she said quietly. 

"Lies?" Mrs. Nicholas's plucked 
eyebrows reached an acute arch. 

"That's just what I mean. I'm 
not in your employ any more. I'm 
a married woman now, and ■" 

"Isn't she the delicious child!" 
Nicko appealed with laughter to 
Wyatt Furness, and together they 
strolled away toward the lawn. 

Two or three dances later, when 
Gene Fairchild came up and asked, 
"May I?" Shelby's mind was still 
engaged in the short, drawn battle 
by the door. Because Gene had 
become her partner in Nicko's 
fabrication, Shelby had many things 
to say to him as they danced. But 
her topic was cut short by a dra- 
matic turn which was to mean 
more in her life than any woman's 
campaign of scandal. 

Suavely, skillfully Gene was guid- 
ing her across the floor. 

"I wish everybody paid his gam- 
bling debts as promptly as you 
do."' he said. 

"Thank you. You've got the whole 
crowd here, just as you said you 
would." 

"I didn't go at it according to 
the textbooks, but they came. Re- 
sults count, I guess." 

"How did Nicko get here?" 

"You'd be surprised. I didn't 
ask her. Who do you think drag- 
ged her in ? Wyatt Furness." A 
chuckle. "Nicko's got a lot of 
money, too. Did she speak to you?" 

"I spoke to her. I told her she'd 
have to stop telling lies about me." 

"Phew! You're making friends 
fast, aren't you?" 

This was dampening. They 
danced awhile silently. 

"If you had a little more money," 
said Gene slowly, "you could af- 
ford to buy an ax and go around 
chopping off heads." 

"You mean I'm too poor to de- 
fend myself?" 

"I can afford to buy my own 
ax pretty soon," he replied evasive- 
ly. "This party's only a starter. 
One of these days I'll show you 
what a certified check can really 
do in Wyattville." 

"Shelby, I'd like to see you hav^ 
a little more money." 

His quietude was a shock. 



"Johnnie and I have plenty." It 
sounded lame. 

"Not for Wyattville. Money's my 
business, you know, and I could 
put you in the way of something." 

"How ?" With a slight distaste 
for him. 

"I wouldn't bother you with that. 
I've got my eye on a stock that's 
hound to jump early in the week. 
Let me buy you a thousand shares." 

She made no answer, and he 
went on smoothly: 

"If you win, you're in luck. If 
you lose, forget it. Is that a deal, 
Shelby?" 


thanked him for his 
and he accepted her thanks 
ely. She had a feeling of es- 
i cape by a hand's breadth. As they 
' danced around, rather siiffly now, 
she thoroughly realized what his 
generosity meant — or possibly not. 
But Gene Fairchild, who boasted 
that he could buy his way in any- 
where, mustn't come to her with 
bribes. Shelby was tur ning nine- 
teen , but sh e wasn't bom yester- 
day. She had heard of these "in- 
vestments." 

When the music stopped, and 
Gene, thanking her courteously for 
the dance, turned her over to Dan 
MeCall, she was thinking, What a 
lucky, lucky day for me! If Gene 
had made that offer yesterday, 
what would 1 have said? 

EIGHT o'clock breakfast might 
have been dull, for they 
hadn't come home from the 
dance till after three. But they had 
awakened early in a blaze of excite- 
ment; their adventure was under 
way. this was the day of days. Now 
they were at breakfast, for Johnnie 
must catch the nine-eleven to make 
connections with the Albany train. 
This would give him two hours in 
New York to meet the lawyers and 
sign up. 

The telephone rang. Shelby, a 
little tense with the day's possi- 
bilities, was the first to answer it, 

"Mr. Hill, of Ventnor and Hill, 
speaking," said a erackly voice, the 
kind that Mr. Hill would have. 
"Could I speak to Mr. Wyatt?" 

"Mr. Hill wants to talk to you," 
whispered Shelby, Her heart was 
beginning to sink. Lower and lower 
it sank, sympathetic to Johnnie's 


He flopped into a chair, turning a 
wretched face to Shelby. "Give me 
some more coffee." When her nerv- 
ous hand obeyed, he drunk if dow» 3 
steaming hot 

hollow lone, addressing Mr. Hill 
over the wire * * • "But, Mr. 
Hill, I didn't understand it that 
way yesterday * « * Yes, but 
the land is mine, the idea is ours 
* * * What? * * * Mr. Vent- 
nor and I went into* all that very 
carefully * * ' No, it won't in- 
convenience me at all * * *" 
Then the creaky skeleton of a voice, 
mouthing through space. Mr. Hill 
had a great deal lo say. What was 
it that made poor Johnnie so pale? 
An emptiness came to the pit of 
Shelby's stomach. 

"That's only a detail, Mr, Hill," 
concluded Johnnie, with false 
brightness. Then he hung up and 
turned a wretched face to Shelby. 

He flopped into a chair. "Give 
me some more coffee." When her 
nervous hand obeyed, he drank it 
down, steaming hot, 

"Hill says it's just a matter of 
form," he broke out bitterly. "I 
knew he'd gum the cards. Now 
he says they can't take over the 
property unless it's title free. Just 
a matter of form! Huh! They've 
given me till Tuesday to lift that 
mortgage. Don't you see me rais- 
ing ten thousand dollars in three 
days?" 

"Ten " She sat gaping at the 

appalling sum. "Johnnie, can't 
people build a town with a mort- 
gage on it?" 

"Ventnor and Hill can't, it i 
Just a matter of form! Huh! Hill 
says, practically, that the deal's off 
unless I buy my share of the chips." 

She came over, stroked his 
puzzled head, told him it was all 
right. 

"But it isn't all right," he insisted 
savagely. "What have we got to 
borrow on? We're bankrupts. Who'll 
lend us ten cents? Wy Furness? 
Don't be silly. By a miracle we 
might get it out of Uncle Emlen, 
but he's in Europe. The rest of my 
family hate the idea of Shakespeare 
Addition. You know that." 

'There's my Liberty Bond," said 
Shelby. "We agreed to keep it for 
a crisis." 

He sat there, perfectly distracted, 
fishing for cigarets, dropping 
them on the floor. "The bond's 
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only a thousand dollars. What does 
that get us?" 

"Johnnie," she said, "I know my 
grandfather will lend it to us, if 
I ask him. He's fcelin' fluah light 
now. He's won the Ca.Ueberry 
case, and he's got more money than 
he ever had." 

"Do you think he'll loss en up?" 
Just a ray of hope on Jo'.mnie's 
brow. 

"I know darn well he will. He'U 
do anythin' I aok him to. He's so 
crazy 'bout my hcin' married and 
just, a private person that I know 
he'll lend it." 

"Well, it wouldn't do any harm 
to wire," said Johnnie, somewhat 
recovering from his slump. 

"I'll long-distance him." She 
looked at the clock across the room. 
"You'll just about make your train, 
honey. You run along to Albany, 
and I promise to coax the money 
out of Grandfather. I'll make him 
telegraph it." 

"Oh, you love!" Johnnie picked 
her off her feet, kiased her, let her 
down. 

"You think I can do it ?" she 

asked. 

"I know darned well you can," 
he assured her; but his look was 
baffled as he hurried away to the 
jitney by the door. 

Shelby was very certain of what 
Grandfather Barret could and 
would do for them. His letters, for 
the past month, had been glowing 
with prosperity. 

She waited till 10 o'clock, allow- 
ing for Middle Western time, then, 
remarkably soon, heard his sweet 
old voice over long distance. 

"Grandfather," she plunged in at 
last, "Johnnie and I have made an 
investment. It's in real estate. I 
wrote you about it." 

"It sounded like a very interest- 
ing experiment." 

"It's not an experiment any more. 
They've made Johnnie president of 
the corporation — or they're goin' to, 
when everything settled. But, 
Grandfather, we need nine thousand 
dollars right away." 

"What for?" he asked. 

"To clear the title on some land. 
It'll take too long to explain. But 
if we don't get the money right 
away, we're goin' to lose a lot. We 
could get it here, If we waited. But 
we can't wait. And we'll pay it 
back to you * • •" 

Shelby began to feel herself ar- 
guing against space. Then Grand- 
father's formal explanation came to 
her ear. 

"Of course you'll pay it back, 
honey. I realize that. But affairs 
are right complicated here, too. The 
extension of our business and the 
partnership hasn't been very satis- 
factory * * * Could you wait 
till November?" 

"No." Almost agonizingly. "We've 
got to have it now, or it won't do 
a speck of good." 

"I'm mighty sorry, child. But 
my obligations to the bank are so 
great already that I'd hesitate be- 
fore asking for any more credit." 

"Of course you shouldn't," she 
said bravely, and after a few af- 
fectionate questions she hung up. 

Shelby found herself in a chair, 
iu the little sitting room, hands 
folded, eyes staring. Queerly 
enough, the only thought in her 
head was of the telephone toll she 
had wasted. That would bo on the 
bill. too. Then slowly a shadow 
crossed her mind, a shadow and a 
memory of a voice, talking to dance 
music. Presently the vagueness 
formed itself into an idea, then a 
decision that sent her upstairs to 
change into her riding-clothes. She 
was more careful than usual with 
her dressing. 

Along the bridle - path where 
Wyattville society rode in style, 
she urged Brlary to a canter which 
caused the conservatives, smugly 
trotting, to turn and stare at the 
wild Kentucky girl, her horse too 
fine for one of her means, herself 
too dashingly beautiful for the dull 
standards of a Wyattville wife. She 
smiled at those she knew, but 
galloped on, her eyes straining 
through the woods for^the glimpse 
of a black horse. This was daring, 
this was rebellion thrice con- 
founded. She who had promised to 
see as little as possible of Gene 
Fairehild, to ride no more with 
nim along the Wyattville bridle- 
path. • * * 

And there he was ahead of her, 
trotting along, very dressy in his 
ereenlBn coat and Homburg hatr. 
.Like the figure of a millionaire in 
the Bois de Boulogne. Artfully she 
slowed Briary to a pace which was 
unhurried, but would overtake him. 
At a breast of the hill she caught 
up with the black horse, seemed 
unconscious of the rider until 
Gene turned, and said, "Very brisk 
this morning, Mrs. Wyatt." 

"It's hard to keep him down, he 
feels so good," said she amiably. 

"He ought to be hunting," de- 
clared Gene. "You'd work some of 
that steam out of him." 

"He and I aren't hunting this sea- 
son." she said, then quickly turned 


to the subject she had come there 
to broach. "Everybody's talk in' 
about your dance. Gene. You did 
rub the fur out of their eyes." 

"They even saw me," he thortled, 
appreciating bar compliment. "Do 
you know what the Yacht Club 
Committee did bright and early 
this morning? Came round and 
accepted my fifty thousand for that 
anchorage." 

"Generous of them,'' smiled 
Shelby. 

"Yeah. They aren't so stingy 
about taking favors as some peo- 
ple I know." 

"No?" Shelby's round black eyes 
were on him, pretending not to 
understand. 

"Last night," he said suddenly, 
"you made Wyattville look like a 
rummage sale. And this morning, 
with that mount and your looks — 
say. it's a crime, the way you're 
behaving. You're no amateur. I 
mean that as a compliment. What 
are you doing around here, fooling 
away your time, when you could 
have all the owners In the country 
bidding for you?" 

"Do you think I could make 
money — now?" Faintly. 

"Could you? If it should get out 
that Mrs. Wyatt of Wyattville had 
gone back to riding a string — good 
Lord, you'd make real money if 
you'd ride for me." 

"How much?" She was bolder 
now, bidding. 

"How much do you want?" He 
might have been teasing her, but 
his face was serious. 

"You mean ridin' here in Wyatt- 

"I'd like it. I'll have a string 
here by October that'll knock their 
eyes out." 

"I need nine thousand dollars," 
said Shelby coolly, "but I've got to 
have it right away." 

"In cash?" Instinctively reaching 
toward his pocket, as though he 
carried millions. 

"I'd prefer it in cash." Then, be- 
cause he hesitated, "I wouldn't be 
worth anything like that for this 
season. But I'll ride for you, all 
over the country, till I've earned 
that much." 

He reached out and took her 
hand. "Is that a bargain?" he 
asked very earnestly. 

"I said I would, didn't I? If you 
want me to put it down on paper — " 

"Kind!" He was chuckling. 
"Shelby, I'm tickled pink (o know 
that you've come to your senses." 
Then with a jaunty wave of his 
hand he galloped away, leaving her 
to turn back toward home. 

Just then Gene's second or third- 
best car swung its nose slowly 
through the gate. Shaking her 
curly bob, as though to give force 
to her Independence, she started 
across the lawn, when Mns. Agnew's 
shriek drew her toward the door. 
"Mrs. Wy-att! Mrs. Wy-att! Mr. 
Wy-att's on the wire." 

Confusedly Shelby saw the car 
stop on the drive and a man with 
a brown envelope getting out. But 
she ran in to the telephone. 

"Hello, chuck." Johnnie's adored 
voice was anxious. 

"Hello, honey," she quavered. 

"I'm on my way to the station, 
and I thought I'd take a chance." 
A very worried voice it was that 
asked, "Did you get in touch with 
your grandpa?" 

"Yes, I got him." 

"What did he say?" The question 
came like a sigh. It moved her so 
that she could have cried out; her 
hesitation was just the blink of an 
eye, but it counted for years. 

"Johnnie — " 

"Speak a little louder, honey. I 
can't hear." 

"Johnnie, darlin' " — through a 
screen door she saw the chauffeur 
with his brown envelope— "don't 
you worry about the money, darling. 
Go up to Albany and tell 'cm it's 
all right. The money's here, pre- 
cious," 

OCTOBER had brushed Long 
Island woods with wild color, 
and all around Wyattville, 
away from the gas-tainted State 
Road, the autumnal air, crisp as 
crackling icicles, renewed the sport- 
ing blood of horse and man. The 
horse show was approaching, and 
the Wyatt Clan, frothing up the 
annual tempest in their little tea- 
cup, were busily warring In commit- 
tees, vigorously snubbing such 
brash Outsiders as ventured again 
to wound the Wyatt pride with a 
display of wealthy and superior 
thoroughbreds. 

Strangely enough, the Wyatfs 
were aiming no shafts at the well- 
tailored breast of Eugene Fairehild. 
He had taken them by surprise. 
Quick thinking was not a Wyatt 
family trait, and with all their 
careful plans for solidarity they 
had never foreseen a Fairehild. It 
had been so with Napoleon and the 
ancien regime. Cynically, tactfully, 
brutally, hs had seated himself in 


their inner councils, rapped for or- 
der, taken over the government; he 
had weighed them down with the 
gaudy promise of empire. Vicarious- 
ly Gene had become a Wyatt. No- 
body knew just how. But he was 
there. This year the Horse Show 
would be more splendid than ever 
before, and without sacrifice of 
family pride. For Gene shared the 
local prejudice against outsiders. 

To Shelby Wyatt, self-constituted 
outsider, hampered by the mesh 
she had woven about herself, Oc- 
tober brought a chilling breath of 
fear. The days were shortening 
toward the time when she must 
appear a-horseback. conspicuously 
riding in the ring to tell the world 
and Wyattville — and more inti- 
mately, more terribly, her husband 
— of the reckless bargain she had 
made for the need of ready money. 

But that very money, laid on hot- 
hands at the hour when Johnnie 
had called out for it so desperately, 
was working a miracle of pros- 
perity. Under the tricky super- 
salesmanship of Ventor ahd Hill, 
the tract she had chosen to call 
Shakespeare Addition was booming, 
growing from a waste of milkweed 
into a habitable town. Johnnie was 
in a frenzy of work; Al Vega was 
cackling like a setting hen because 
the contractors were making a 
botch of his pretty plans. 

But who now was riding up, so 
splendidly caparisoned for the 
chase? Wy Furness in his hunt- 
ing pinks and silk hat. Furiously 
he charged the fence, came within 
a pace of it, permitted his horse 
to turn like a trout. Rather a poor 
showing for one who wooed perfec- 
tion. His hat was somewhat awry, 
but he jerked the animal's head, 
rode back in a large circle, and at 
the fence again. This time he 
cleared It, hut on the other side he 
sprang ridiculously into the air and 
came down on all fours, funny and 
fat and helpless, his ruddy coat- 
tails immodestly disturbed. 

His horse trotted away, full of 
the disdain a thoroughbred can 
show when he has unseated his 
rider. Shelby's momentary fear 
that Wy might have hurt himself 
was dissipated by the speed with 
which he came to his feet; but his 
bare, bald head was purple with 
chagrin. He puffed, picked up his 
hat, then looked guiltily around to 
see if any eyes had discovered a 
peerless horseman in such an in- 
dignity. And it was not well, per- 
haps, that he should have seen 
Shelby, calmly seated on her mount. 
Worse still that he should have 
caught her laughing. 

"I hope you're all right, Mr. Fur- 
ness," she said with quick, em- 
barrassed solemnity. 

"Thank you." he snarled, and 
limped slightly as he made after 
his horse. 

Yes, it would have been better 
that day Lf Shelby Wyatt had taken 
her ride in another part of the 
woods. 

And now the Shakespeare Addi- 
tion Field Day was over; seven 
huge orange-colored busses, laden 
with prospective buyers, rumbled 
away toward the main road. Shelby 
was up on Briary, listening in good 
humor to Al Vega's complaint, "I 
didn't think it was going to degen- 
erate into a Punch and Judy show. 
If they don't carry out my plans. 
I wash my/ hands of the whole 
mess." 

He too was gone, having joined 
the steaming fat person who had 
come to manage the revels. And 
now, one hand resting tenderly on 
her riding-boot, Johnnie looked up 
at her, hi3 face nervously drawn. 

"Coming home pretty soon, Old 
John?" she asked. 

"Guess not. Got to look over a 
lot of things." 

It was always like this nowadays. 
Looking over a lot of things. But 
he hadn't looked over the thing 
which might, if he knew, ruin his 
happiness and Shelby's, She thought 
of how he was working all the 
time. Even in his sleep he was 
working. 

"Wouldn't it be fun for us to 
run away," Shelby suggested one 
morning, "just for a couple of 
days!" 

"This Job's going bigger than We 
ever thought it would," he said. 
"We can play after a while. But 
isn't it grand the way we've got the 
crowd coming?" 

The honest blue of his eyes, like a 
little child's, hurt her, but she 
echoed merrily, "It's perfectly 
grand." 

"Honey," ho said, "you're the one 
that ought to take the lay-off." 
"Why?" 

"Well, you're looking kind of 
thin." 

"I adore to be thin," she called 
back, guiding her horse rapidly 
away through the October woods, 
lemon and vermilion, dun and 
scarlet. 

Yes, it had been a good day, from 
the real estate standpoint. A scene 


out of Alice In Coney Island. It 
should have been funny. Ventnor 
and Hill's modern method of selling 
lots. The seven orange busses 
chugging in from New York and 
Erooklyn, heavy with fat women, 
children, worn-out-looking husbands. 
Concrete streets, cut straight as the 
rods in a gridiron; carpenters ham- 
mering away at standardized rows 
of wooden skeletons; a mechanical 
ditch-digger, like some immense 
dirt-eating dinosaur. Yes, and the 
high white boards; with their red 
sign: 

SHAKESPEARE ADDITION 
QUAINT MODERN HOMES 
ON THE WYATT PLAN 

SHAKESPEARE ADDITION 
FAMOUS MEN ARE BORN IN 
COTTAGES- 
WHY NOT IN YOURS? 

Around Anne Hathaway's cottage, 
completed to suit the contractor, 
rather than the architect, a great 
many free trippers moved aimlessly, 
drugging children with candy, 
shedding lunch- boxes. Advertised 
in the tabloids, the Shakespeare 
Addition Field Day had been stimu- 
lated by a perfectly legal lottery- 
drawing for Lot A, situated at the 
hypothetical corner of Bacon Street 
and Elizabeth Avenue. At Anne 
Hathaway's Cottage— Vega had re- 
fused to step inside the hated thing, 
knocked together in defiance of his 
plans -Johnnie had given a lecture 
on Stratford-upon-Avon, spiced with 
reading from Shakespeare and a 
comic rhyme of his own, dealing 
wilb the steam heat, closed 
plumbing, and regular garbage col- 
lection which the Bard had never 
enjoyed. And the wondezful Wyatt 
Plan! Babies slept while mothers 
sat hypnotized, amazed " that so 
much of romance and comfort could 
be bought for so little money. And 
Johnnie had spoken with the con- 
viction of true faith, arguing 
customers out of their humdrum 
lives into a land of poetry. He was 
a gifted salesman. 

But last night. Shelby remem- 
bered, Johnnie had brought the 
subject up again; what a splendid, 
generous person Grandfather Bar- 
ret was to have sent them the 
money when they needed it — and to 
have made the loan without asking 
any questions. Shelby had opened 
her mouth again and tried to say, 
"That was Gene Fairchild's money, 
not Grandfather's." 

LAST Saturday at the Country 
Club luncheon it had been 
awkward, for there was Gene, 
coming gallantly in with Miss Es- 
telle Wyatt; possessive was his air. 
Whether he knew that Johnnie had 
just blackballed him for the Bridge 
Club was a mystery those opal eyes 
would never reveal. With many 
hearty jokes he disengaged Shelby 
from her group and took her to the 
porch. He wanted to show her 
where he was cutting in a new 
driveway and parking spaces for 
cars. 

"You and Johnnie haven't been 
on my yacht." Offhand, as if he 
had not mentioned it before. 

"We haven't had "any luck," she 
hedged. "But almost everybody 
has." 

"Yeah. And its time you took a 
look at the White Bell. When you 
see her you'll admit you've seen a 
yacht." 

"I'm broken-hearted — " 

"You needn't be. I'm getting up 
a party next Thursday— overnight, 
just loafing up the Sound. I'll have 
the Pax Drumms, or maybe the Jim 
Wyatt Prestons." This was a recent 
phase with Gene, calling everybody 
by their nicknames. "And I want 
you and Johnnie along. I'm giving 
the party for Mr. and Mrs. Clare 
Goodyard. Clare's associated with 
me, you know. I want to show him 
Wyattville and make his eyes stick 
out. I can't do a thing without you 
and Johnnie.'* 

Grappling for an exuse, "Johnnie's 
going up to Albany on Tuesday. 
He won't be back." 

"Well, come along without him. 
He needn't worry. You'll be in the 
heart of the family." 

" — I think he'll want me to go 
along with him," 

"Applesauce. You see enough of 
Johnnie without having to travel 
with him," he laughed in his own 
way, as if that had settled every- 
thing. 

Gene Fairehild could put such 
meanings into his tone. I know a 
lot about you, he seemed to be say- 
ing. All I ask i3 a small favor for 
a big one * • * and his eyes 
were traveling over her, slowly, 
luxuriously. 

That evening after dinner she 
looked up from her engagement 
book and said casually, "Oh, yes. 
Gene has asked us to go on his 
yacht next Thursday for overnight." 


Johnnie kept his eyes on the blue- 
print he had brougat home with 
him. 'Did you tell him I'd be 
away?" 

"He was so offhand about it, 
so — " She was waiting for Johnnie 
to say, That's all right— go without 
me. 

But he kept his head down and 
mumbled carelessly: "Guess we're 
in luck this time. You can tell him 
I'm off on a business trip, to be 
gone two or three weeks. And 
that'll be the gospel truth." 

But on a cloudy Thursday the 
yachting trip, which Shelby had de- 
clined with all the tact a telephone 
will allow, returned like a super- 
salesman and waited for her. 

Johnnie had been gone two days, 
and Prudence Cottage seemed flat 
and colorless to the girl whose 
every thought whs for the man who 
tormented her because she loved 
him so, could not do without, yet 
had grown to fear. Why? Because 
in love there is both fear and cour- 
age. Yet the house, when it was 
empty of him, brought her neither 
friendliness nor comfort. 

She was glad at noon when Es- 
telle Wyatt. who had suddenly dis- 
covered that Shelby was a family 
connection and worth her while, 
dropped in for lunch and turned 
acridly to the obsessing tbpic — the 
annual horse show quarrel. Of Out- 
siders she spoke resentfully. With 
Wyattville's little teapot typhoon 
she raged and foamed. Outsiders! 
Now her mouth was dripping with 
current scandals, dug up again to 
put these hateful aliens in their 
place. Some of them were talking 
about starting a rival horse show. 

"It's right distressin'," sympa- 
thized Shelby. "When I was a little 
girl I used to think amateur sport-i 
were just for fun." 

"Fun!" whiffled EsteJJe. "It's sim- 
ply sickening! But we'll force the 
National Horse Show Association 
to show their hand. We don't in- 
tend to let every Tom, Dick and 
Harry import professional riders 
and turn Wyattville into a circus 
town. Thank the Lord, we beat 
the Outsiders by a single vote." 

"Whose vote?" asked Shelby 
languidly. She had heard so much 
of this. 

"Eugene Fairchild's. He may be 
queer, but he's loyal." 

Shelby had to smile. "Loyal to 
what, for Heaven's sake?" The tact- 
less question merely renewed Es- 
telle's vow that Wyattville should 
trample down the Outsiders. 

Then, because the devil was in it. 
the telephone rang. Shelby wa.-» 
uneasily conscious of Estelle's acute 
hearing when Gene's voice came 
over the wire. 

"Hello, Shelby. I just wanted to 
remind you and Johnnie that you're 
due on the yacht at 6 o'clock." 

"Oh, but Gene" — she was con- 
fused — "I rang you up last Monday 
and told you — we couldn't make it. 
I said — " 

"Who did you tell that to ?" 
Rather sharply. 

"The girl said she was your secre- 
tary." 

"Well, I didn't get the message." 
Irritation, near to anger, was in 
his tone. "Why can't you come, 
Shelby? The White Bell goes in 
drydock Saturday." 

"I'd just love to come, Gene!" 
She put in her voice all the sweet- 
ness it had. "But Johnnie's away 
on a business trip." 

A pause. "Too bad." His voice 
was warming. "I'm getting up a 
fine party. Of course I can count 
on you." 

• "I— I'm looking after Johnnie's 
business while he's away, Gene, 
And I must be here early in the 
mornin'." 

"Oh, we can fix that all right 
In the morning I can send you 
ashore somewhere up the Island — '* 

"That's adorable of you, Gene. 
But I've got some work on for this 
evenin' — " 

"I'm sorry." Heavily. "Some other 
time. Goodbye." 

He hung up, and Shelby stood 
there for a minute, knowing how 
she had offended him. And Gene 
was the man she should talk to, 
appease, wheedle out of an agree- 
ment! The consciousness of Estelle, 
listening to every word, had made 
her clumsy. 

She found Estelle putting on her 
gloves. 

"I'm just as jealous as I can be," 
she tittered. "Almost everybody has 
been asked on his yacht, but he 
Ignores me. They say it's perfectly 
enchanting. Why don't you go?" 

"I couldn't without Johnnie." 

"I hope he appreciates you. I'm 
going to tell him what an adorable 
wife he married." 

Estelle had gone when the tele- 
phone rang again, and again it was 
Gene, jovial this time. "Sorry I had 
to ring off. Lot o* business. Say, 
Shelby, you've reconsidered, haven't 
you? This isn't going to be a rough 
party. The Pax Drumms are com- 
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ing, and the Clare Goodyards, I've 
just got to have you to—" 

"I told you how it was, Gene." 
Why was she holding off now, in 
the face of opportunity? She was 
thinking of Johnnie. 

•'Listen, Shelby," Gene was argu- 
ing. "They're a lot of dull birds, 
and I need you. I do want the 
Goodyards to meet you. Especially 
Clare. Clare's pretty important to 
me now — " 

"What difference would I make?" 

"You'd make all the difference. 
You'd show Clare that Wyattviile 
isn't all cemetery." His tone dulled, 
she was afraid that she had hurt 
him. "It's going to throw my ar- 
rangements out a lot, Shelby, if you 
don't come." A silence, as though 
he wanted a thought to sink in. 
Then a reminder, smoothly phrased. 
"This is just a favor I'm asking 
of you, Shelby." 

"Gene," she said, "you know I'd 
love to, but I've got to ask Johnnie." 

"Do you know where to get hold 
of him?" Hopefully. 

"He's in Albany. At the Ten 
Eyck." 

"Well, let my secretary know if 
you can come. I'll remind her this 
time." 

"I'll let you know, if I can find 
him." 

"Fine. By the way, the White 
Bell is in Huntington Harbor. I'll 
send my car for you." 

"Please don't. I'm motoring over 
there anyway." What prescience 
urged her to say that? 

Then Shelby put in a call for the 
Ten Eyck at Albany. Johnnie had 
told her that he would be there in 
a suite where the Ventnor and Hill 
men conferred. She waited a long 
time, anxious, a little afraid. When 
at last she got him, she knew by 
his voice that he was deep in busi- 
ness and that others were in the 
room. 

"Awfully busy, darlin'?" she 
asked. 

"Just a little. I'm making a train 
for Buffalo so that I can get the 
night boat to Detroit. Anything 
happened, honey?" 

"Sorry I butted in." 

"Oh, but you didn't." Without 
warmth. His business voice. 

"Johnnie, Gene Fairchild's giving 
that party on his yacht." 

"His what?" As if he hadn't 
heard. 

"His yacht. He wanted us to 
come, you remember, and when I 
said you were away, he asked me." 
She wondered if the operator had 
cut her off. "Johnnie!" 

"Yes." 

"A lot of people are going," she 
explained, but her irritation was 
rising. "The Paxton Drumms 
and — " 

Silence. 

"Johnnie, what's the matter with 
you?" 

"Nothing." 

"You mean you don't want me 
to go." 

"Well, then, I don't. I certainly 
don't want you to go." 

"Oh, very well, then, if that's the 

way—" 

He said something more, but the 
wires were confused. Or maybe 
rage, ringing in her ears, half- 
deafened her. She hung up, sprang 
to the middle of the room, rigid 
with rebellion. Jangled nerves 
played tricks with her mind. He 
objects to everything I propose, she 
thought What a fool I was to ask 
him at all! I should have known 
that he'd say I couldn't go. He can't 
boss me like that. Nobody can. And 
the way he spoke to me. I'll show 


MR. FAIRCHILD'S secre- 
tary made a note of her 
acceptance. 
Shelby didn't motor to Hunting- 
ton; she went by train and got 
there as early twilight, caused by 
heavy skies, was brooding over the 
harbor. 

Gene, who had blossomed out in 
a blue peajacket with brass but- 
tons, a smartly visored cap, and 
all the other details of costuming 
which befits a yacht owner of rank, 
met her jovially at the pier, handed 
her down to sailors in a smart little 
tender, and pointed out the con- 
tours of the beautifully stream- 
lined White Bell as she lay at an- 
chor. He was obviously delighted 
that she had come, and he talked 
Vivaciously?* 

Going up the accommodation lad- 
der on the starboard side, Shelby 
asked, "Am I the last one aboard?" 
He held his reply until they were 
under a striped canopy of the chair- 
strewn after-deck. 

"Southern gals are usually late, 
aren't they?" he gibed. "But this 
time you're the first. I'm picking 
the rest of 'em up at Greenwich. 
Pax and Gertie Drumm are over 
there playing golf, and the Good- 
yards are coming down from Bos- 
ton. Gosh, Shelby, I'm glad you. 
came. I expect you to breathe the 
breath of life into four pretty frozen 
potatoes." 


"Night-club hostess," she mocked. 

"You'd make a swell one," He 
turned his head. From the bow 
came the rasping sound of a drawn 
chain, and the sea beneath them 
began to churn. 

"I guess we're off," said Gene. 
"You'll excuse me, won't you? 
We're never officially under way 
until the owner — hem' — a comedy 
salute— "is on the bridge." 

"Aye, aye, sir." She touched her 
little black hat. 

"I'll teach you how to salute when 
I come back,'' he promised. "And 
I'll show you the boat. I guess 
you'll agree with me that she's a 
pretty fairish tug." 

Gene was a long time coming 
back. The White Bell was cutting 
a clean course now, past the light- 
house, into the Sound. Freshening 
winds brought chill, so that Shelby 
went to her stateroom where a Fili- 
pino steward had placed her bag- 
gage; on her way she had a glimpse 
of a queenly little music-room with 
painted panels, an ivory and blue 
piano, an Aubusson carpet; she 
looked into a large dining-saloon, 
Chinese in style, with vermillion 
walls and square-cornered ebony 
furniture. In her stateroom was an 
Empire bed, like the one at Gene's 
place at San Hernando; a vase of 
orchids sat on a pot-bellied French 
dresser. On a lounge she found her 
coat, beside her bag, and put it on, 
then went aloft to the boat-deck 
and wandered like a lost dog among 
life-boats, swinging from their 
davits. 

She had argued out the true 
reason for her being aboard the 
White Bell. Lucky that she would 
be alone with Gene all the way 
across the Sound— if he ever showed 
up. She heard an apologetic cough. 

"Say, that's a mighty pretty pic- 
ture," smiled Gene. She was glad 
of his amiable mood. It would 
make the job easier. 

"Yes, the sea at this time in the 
evenin' " 

"I wasn't looking at the sea," he 
glowed. "Who wants to look at it 
when he can see a girl like you 
in a red coat? I usually hate red 
on girls. Eut that's a smart color. 
What would you call it?" 

"Sort of strawberry, I reckon. It's 
loud, Johnnie says." 

"Well, tell him for me that you 
and that coat were made for each 
other." 

"Let me show you the yacht." 

"I've seen most of it," she 
drawled, "while you were up there 
bein' an admiral." 

GENE was amusing, as he de- 
nounced the Sally Good- 
yards of this world. To 
Shelby it brought a measure of re- 
lief; the party was to be sedate, if 
dull. The yacht was in sight of 
Connecticut's sparkling shore when 
Gene went vaguely into detail as 
to his business connection with 
Clare Goodyard. Clare wasn't a 
partner in the Gideon Investment, 
but a heavy shareholder. He had 
once been a boxing promoter, and 
this kept him out of society, much 
to Sally's disgust. Old Sally was 
hell-bent for society. A great deal 
like Nicko, but without her good 
looks. 

Now Shelby knew why she and 
the Drumms had been asked. It 
was important to impress the Good- 
yards. There was an imperative 
need of their favorable opinion. 
What desperate game was Gene 
playing? Why must the Goodyards 
be thrown the sop of Wyattviile 
society? 

"Shelby, dear," he said rather 
thickly, and for an instant she let 
his hand rest on her arm, "I'm 
certainly grateful to you." 

This was her time. The cluttered 
harbor shipping was now in full 
view. "Gene," she said eagerly, "I 
want to help you in any way I 
can. But— but I'm afraid there's 
one favor I'll have to ask." 

"You know me, Shelby." Was 
he listening? He was looking at 
his watch, and she had a feeling 
that she had begun her plea a min- 
ute too late. 

"Gene, it's about that nine 
thousand dollars. I want to pay off 
the loan. And we'll have the money 
pretty soon — " 

"It's no loan." Almost harshly 
now. "It's money I advanced you 
for riding my horses." 

"That's the trouble. I want you 
to forget — what we agreed." 

"Hm." He gazed sharply toward 
the shore. The yacht was slowing 
down. "What's your objection to 
riding for me?" 

"I don't mean it that way, Gene. 
I'd rather ride for you than any- 
body. But I can't ride for money." 

"Why not?" 

"Johnnie's family — " 

"Are they running you?" 

"No. But Johnnie — " 

"Oh." 

He was business-like now, study- 
ing the sailors who had let down 


the accommodation ladder and were 
launching the tender. 

"I certainly wouldn't have gone 
into such an arrangement," he said, 
"if I had known that — er — Johnnie 
felt that way about it." 

"It isn't exactly Johnnie," she was 
floundering. "But I want my ama- 
teur standin' back." 

"It's sort of late to think of that, 
isn't it?" He was speaking kindly, 
as to an unreasonable child. "I don't 
want to get in your way, if — only 
I've made plans to have you ride 
for me. It'll be next to impossible 
to find anybody in your class." 

"I'm sorry, Gene. I know I've 
made a bad mess of it. But things 
have come out so that I simply 
can't ride this fall." 

"We'll have a lot of time to talk 
after the Drumms come aboard. 
Probably we can think of some 
way out. Hello. The tender's back. 
I'll have to stage a big reception 
for the Drumms." 

Not at all satisfied, yet stubbornly 
determined that Gene should be 
brought around to her way of 
thinking, she looked over the star- 
board rail and saw the canvas cover 
of the tender, at the foot of the 
accommodation ladder. A sailor got 
out, but nobody else. A steward 
met him halfway, said a few words, 
took a yellow envelope, came back 
again. 

"Hey, there!" Gene was storming. 
"What's happened to your pas- 
sengers?" 

"Two of them are here. sir. This 
telegram was waiting for you." 

"Telegram?" Gene slit the yellow 
envelope, read. "Well, can you tie 
that?" he asked, and handed the 
sheet to Shelby. 

Awfully sorry Paxton down 

with grippe doctors orders afraid 

to leave him our apologies. 

GERTRUDE DRUMM. 

"Well, where are the rest of 'em?" 
snapped Gene. 

"Coming up, sir." 

Gene had stepped over to the top 
of the accommodation ladder and 
stood looking gloomily down, Shelby 
took an inconspicuous position near 
the stern; she had a picture in her 
mind of the dull Goodyards, of the 
reformed boxing promoter and his 
spinsterish wife, yearning for 
society. But at the landing-stage, 
at the foot of the ladder, she could 
see nothing at first but a sleek 
canvas top. Then in the light cast 
down by the ship appeared a 
middle-aged figure, weaving un- 
steadily, gesturing, laughing; not at 
all the henpecked martyr she had 
expected to see ; his antic poses 
somewhat interfered with the 
sailors who reached under the 
canopy to give a hand to Mrs. 
Goodyard. 

Shelby craned her neck to catch 
sight of this forbidding person; a 
French-heeled shoe, a frivolous leg 
in a cobwebby stocking appeared 
first, Mrs. Goodyard's introduction 
to the White Bell; followed an 
over-modish skirt, very long and 
very sweeping, then an electric 
blue coat with an enormous white 
fox collar, and an iridescent feather 
hat, worn so close to the skull that 
it gave the appearance of weirdly 
colored human hair. 

It was not an old woman, nor a 
middle-aged one, that Shelby saw 
making frivolous motions while the 
thin man laughed. The picture was 
instantaneous, like the click of a 
camera, then the two came up the 
side to where Gene stood. The 
man's gray face was leering up at 
the owner of the White Bell; the 
woman, partially hidden behind her 
companion, showed the top of her 
little hat. For a second Shelby 
caught Gene's face in profile; anger, 
embarrassment, a fearful shame 
peered through the mask. 

"Warm welcome aboard the 
yacht!" bawled Clare Goodyard, 
reaching for a hand which Gene 
had not offered. His voice was 
thick with liquor, he was holding on 
to the rail. 

"Why the devil didn't you tell me 
you were bringing her?" asked 
Gene. The woman's face was still 
concealed behind one of Goodyard's 
narrow shoulders. 

"Aw, be yourself, Gene, be your- 
self," the unwanted guest insisted. 
"Loosen up on the Scotch. After 
wine, Scotch, Don't stand there 
looking like that. What's a yacht 
for if I can't bring my girl aboard?" 

Shelby had shrunk farther into 
the stern, had huddled herself on 
the lazy-back. These terrible Good- 
yards— 

Then a nasal treble, "Welcome to 
our ship. Hello, Gene. An un-ex- 
pected pleasure, huh? Look the 
part, old thingl" 

There was a characteristic turn 
of the woman's luscious arm; ivory 
white, heavily braceletcd, it slid 
out of a wide, blue sleeve. But her 
face was in shadow as the group 
moved toward the stern, 

"Both of you are full to the eye- 
brows," Gene was scolding. "Clare, 


you're all wrong to pull this racket 
here. You told me you were bring- 
ing your wife — " 

"Why spoil the fun?" jeered the 
treble. 

"Shut up," suggested Gene. 

SHELBY went to her room and 
locked the door. Dinner hadn't 
been announced, but she fett 
that she could stand no more of 
Olga. Like Clare Goodyard, Olga's 
mind—what was left of it— was set 
on Scotch. Gene had produced a 
bottle, possibly with the intention 
of stupefying her too, so that he 
could be rid of the Broadway humor 
with which she seemed to flood the 
boat. She had been rehearsing with 
a play at New Rochelle, she ex- 
plained at random, and Clare had 
come up to get her. A regular, 
Clare. Junked his wife somewhere 
and gone out for a party. Wanted 
to go on the love-yacht. Love-yacht, 
Olga kept sticking to that phrase, 
like a headline in a tab. 

"I quit the show cold," she ram- 
bled on. "Clare's going to get me 
a swell part. Maybe with Joe Stern 
again. Joe's that way about me. A 
lotta men are. Aren't you sorry 
you dumped me, Gene?" 

"What's your idea in coming 
aboard?" asked Gene thunderously. 

"Idea? Listen, Shelby, when Gene 
gets fed up on you and wants to 
chuck you off the love-yacht, come 
around to me — " 

"I didn't say I wanted to chuck 
you off the yacht," grumbled Gene. 

" — come around to me, Shelby, 
with the big black eyes. I'll give 
you lessons. There's a lotta men, 
real big shots. I mean, just waiting 
for the gold-diggers — " 

It was then that Shelby went to 
her cabin. Gene, begging incoher- 
ently, had followed her halfway 
there, but she banged the door, 
locked it. 

It was an ostrich-escape, like 
poking your head under something, 
just to pretend that everything'3 
all right. As some small, caged 
animal might, Shelby began for- 
tifying herself with fantastic ideas. 
Pretty soon they'd be across the 
Sound, Long Island would be some- 
where out there in the dark; she 
would find her chance and swim 
for it. No, that wouldn't work out. 
October water would be cold; the 
yacht might keep away from shore. 
Even if she reached land, she might 
be miles from home, freezing, wet. 
And if someone found her, to<>u her 
home, it would be all over Long 
Island. It would get in the papers. 
Mrs. John S. Wyatt Escapes from 
Love Yacht at Midnight. The head- 
line loomed black. 

She called herself a fool, time 
after time, then quelled the accusa- 
tion for its very foolishness. The 
person first to be considered, of 
course, was Johnnie. 

A knock at the door, twice, three 
times, louder and more command- 
ing. "Shelby!" Gene's voice. "Shelby, 
can't I have a tray sent in to you?" 

She opened the door and saw 
him, red-faced, apologetic. His 
words came urgently: 

"I know it's horrible. Honestly, 
I thought he was bringing his wife. 
You believe that, don't you, Sheby?" 

"I don't know." She came out- 
side, stood her distance. "Why do 
you object to havin' your niece on 
the yacht?" 

"I ■ I don't object " He 

was caught there, embarrassed. 
"Only they're both plastered, and 
it's horrible, horrible. Please be- 
lieve me, Shelby. I planned a nice 
party for you. I never balled any- 
thing up like this before. What's 
the matter with me?" A helpless 
look up at the ornate ceiling. "Lis- 
ten, Shelby. If this had happened 
to anybody else but you, I wouldn't 
have cared. I could get away with 
it — and I can get away with this. 
But let me tell you. Clase was so 
plastered when he came aboard 
that he didn't know his own name, 
let alone yours. He's dead to the 
world now." 

"Yes, but Olga " 

"She don't even know you're mar- 
ried. She's such a moron she don't 
know anything, except how to sling 
mud. Leave it to me, Shelby. Hon- 
est, I'll fix her so she won't dare 
squawk." 

"I want to be put ashore," said 
Shelby firmly. 

Lines seemed to grow below the 
surface of Fairchild's face, flitted, 
were gone. "She's the one that ought 
to be put ashore. She isn't wanted 
here. She knows it." 

"I want to be put ashore," in- 
sisted Shelby. 

"And you're right." He spoke ex- 
cidedly. "But I was only thinking 
of the best way to get you out of 
this fix. . We'll be off Shoreham 
in fifteen minutes. I'll put you 
ashore there. It's only twenty miles 
from Wyattviile, and plenty of jit- 
neys. Listen, Shelby. No use coop- 
ing yourself in here. , She'll behave 


now. I've thrown a scare into her. 
You're not afraid of her?" 

"That isn't it." She swallowed 
her disgust. "But I won't talk to 
her." 

"She thinks you're afraid. That 
makes things a lot worse. Just bluff 
it out, that's the best way. I'll have 
a tray sent to you on the after- 
deck. She's all mixed up now, and 
she don't know that you married 
Johnnie Wyatt. I'll have her so 
confused by morning that she can't 
tell a thing. Leave it to me. Shelby, 
please " 

As she was following him to the 
after-deck, he whispered mournful- 
ly, "I wouldn't have you mixed in 
this for all I've got." 

Olga was sitting with her feet 
on the rail, very calmly smoking. 
If she saw Shelby she made no sign. 
The White Bell, driving eastward, 
was running through cross-cur- 
rents; the ship would ride smooth- 
ly for a while, then the deck would 
sink and rise suddenly to the short, 
jumpy rolls. 

Shelby sat near the easy-back, 
waiting for her tray. The motion 
of the boat affected her not at all, 
but she didn't want to eat. She 
wanted to be home. And, oh, her 
Johnnie! 

"Hey, Gene!" Olga's rough sum- 
mons as she beckoned with her 
cigarette. He was seated midway 
between the two women, biting a 
cigar. "Hey. Gene! Everybody 
dead on this love-yacht?" 

"They ought to be, I guess," he 
adm i 1 1 e d dogged ly . 

The three of them sat there, ill 
at ease, each laboring with his 
own thoughts, like people waiting 
for an event, important in consum- 
mation, boring in its lengthy pre- 
liminary. Shelby's tray came up, 
the Filipino uncovered the soup, 
Gene chewed his cigar. 

Olga broke the silence with a 
voluptuous yawn. "Don't I get any 
Scotch?" she asked. 

"Scotch is all out." 

"Gee, do you make love on cold 
water? Excuse me," checking her- 
self. "Say, you've rotten ventila- 
tion on this ocean. I'm simply 
stilling." With legs steadier than 
they should have been, she jumped 
up, vaulted to the rail, and perched 
there. She was fishing in her bag 
for another cigaret when Gene said 
gruffly: 

"Get down from there, right 

away." 

"What for?" She was touching a 
cigaret to her lighter. 

The yacht lurched, Olga was 
gone. 

Shelby heard her own brainless 
scream ; then Gene's thick cry, 
"She can't swim a stroke!"— and a 
moment later she saw him, some- 
how ridiculous in his smart blue 
coat, dive expertly over the side, 

TWO life buoys, fat, white disks 
in the darkness, curled down 
to the sea; when they struck 
water, they burst into a chemical 
flame, creating false daylight all 
around. In the brilliance Gene's wet 
sleeves could be seen, thrashing the 
waves. Something like a woman's 
white arm moved near a flaring 
buoy, moved languidly, sank in a 
bundle of clothes. 

Engine bells clanged, the yacht 
came to a standstill; feet were 
scrambling on the deck above; pul- 
leys creaked, they were lowering a 
boat. Yet Shelby held faintly to the 
rail, straining her eyes for that 
floating bundle of clothes. People, 
she had heard, come up three times 
before they drown. She could see 
Gene's head, bobbing like a cork 
float, but the pale arm, the bundle 
of clothes, were nowhere now. 

On the boat-deck she came upon 
Pedro, the Filipino steward, stand- 
ing by a small launch, begging, 
arguing with two men of the crew. 
Both of them jumped into the small 
boat. 

"My boss he can swim good," said 
the Filipino. They had shut off the 
motor, were leaning close to the wa- 
ter, staring. They had passed the 
buoys twice, had taken a wider 
course, outside the fringe of light, 

Pedro had leaned over again to 
start the engine. 

"Hey, you damn fools, trying to 
run me down ?" 

"Mr. Fairchild!" cried Pedro In 
reverent ecstasy as he turned the 
small light and revealed Gene's face 
looking up, his arms grasping the 
side. Now Pedro was tugging pow- 
erfully; Shelby tugged, too, for a 
man full clad, exhausted, is a great 
load to pull out of the water. The 
boat dipped to its shiny brass edge. 

A heave, a slosh, and Gene tum- 
bled in; the perfect steward pressed 
a flask to his master's lips. Shelby, 
was taken off her red coat and was 
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spreading it over the wet shoulders, 
but Gene thrust it impatiently aside. 

"Don't need it. I'm all right." 
Then in tho dimness he recognized 
her. "Shelby!" He sat up, panting. 

"They haven't found her," she 
••Id. 

"No." Short and grim. "And they 
won't." 

"I thought I paw her near the 
buoy." 

"I saw her too. Queer. She didn't 
Hem to be trying." He cleared the 
water from his throat. They sat 
dose together, .she and Gene. Pedro 
was letting the boat drift; then 
Gene's voice came hollower than be- 
fore : "It's harder to drown (ban 
you think, even If you can't swim 
|l stroke." 

"They threw out life buoys right 
Where; she fell," said Shelby, her 
tone growing solemn as his. 

"People when they're drowning 
can't, help grabbing at things. Even 
(heir clothes keep 'em up for a 
while. Unless — " 

He paused so long that Shelby 
asked, "Unless what?" 

"Unless they've had a knock in 
ttie head." 

"But what could she have hit?" 

•Floating timber. There's a lot 
Of it around. I just missed one 
when I went over." 

The Filipino was back at the en- 
gine, 

"Turn off that light," commanded 
Oene, "And head 'er for shore." A 
•weep of tho yacht's searchlight 
•gain revealed the Shoreham bluffs. 

"Gene," said Shelby, guessing his 
Intention. "Never mind me. I'll 
atav on the yacht — " 

"What for?" 

"You might need me for some- 
thing. After all, only you and I 
•aw her." 

"You didn't see anything." 
Brusquely. He turned sullenly to 
Pedro and commanded, "Mark on 
that light." Then, when the course 
was righted, he put hi3 mouth so 
Close to Shelby's ear that she could 
feel the words come on his hot 
breath. "The th ng for you to do 
Is to get out of this. You weren't 
On my yacht tonight." 
' Her mind was cluttered with 
queries which she feared to speak 
aloud because of the listening 
Pedro. She hr .In't been on the 
yacht at all. Gene had decided 
that. The young woman who had 
been aboard, wearing her body and 
Iter clothes, was to be somebody 
else— or nobody. Of all the people 
on the White Bell tonight, only 
Olga had recognized her. Clare 
Goodyard had b?en too drunk to 
eee anything, was still sleeping, 
probably, in his stateroom. Poor 
Olga had remembered Shelby only 
too well, and Olga was dead. 

Gene sat perfectly still, his chin 
on his knees. His black silhouette 
looked crushed, hopeless. It was 
hard to believe that this water- 
soaked, brooding creature had any 
connection with the cockshure Mr. 
Fairchild Who had stormed Wyatt- 
Vltle with his money. 

Pebbles ground under the keel. 
The boat nosed into the round, 
white contour of Shoreham beach. 
Against the pallid sand-lino Gene's 
figure was quite distinct as he 
leaped out and helped her to dry 
land. They walked a few yards 
away from the water, then be came 
to a halt and stood with arms 
folded across a coat which clung 
to him grotesquely. 

"You needn't be afraid of Pedro," 
he said. "He's been with me a 
long time, and I've done a lot for 
him. 

"But how about the people on 
the boat? The crew and — " 

"Leave them to me." An echo of 
old confidence. 

"You'll have to tell the police, 
won't you?" 

"Yeah." But be stood stark-still, 
and suddenly his dulled voice came, 
"Why do people do things like 
that?" 

"They're crazy, I suppose, and 
unhappy — " 

"Other people are unhappy and 
they don't do things liko that." He 
•hook himself, ;is if to free his soul 
of a clinging thought. Then his 
voice was very dry as he asked, 
"Got any money?" 

"Yes, I'm all right." 

"There's a path just beyond that 
dune," indicating a pile of white. 
"It'll lead you to the main road — 
about a mile. Maybe you'd better 
bum a ride, if it looks safe. Drop 
off at soma town near Wyattville. 
Walk the rest of the way." 

(i TV /T WY-ATT! Mrs. Wy- 

Startled out of a fuzzy 
riot of dreams, Shelby sat up in 
bed, blinked at the hot sunlight, 
saw Mrs. Agnew, broad and uncom- 
promising, in the bedroom door. 

"It's 'most 10 o'clock and Mr. 
Wy-atl's od the 'phoue, the girl says 
It's Detroit speaking." AH in a 


mouthful, then disapprovingly Mrs. 
Agnew lumbered away. 

Now fully conscious of last night, 
of a sudden tragedy, of a quaer es- 
cape through the Shoreham woods, 
Shelby got out of bed. Her snake- 
skin shoes, yesterday so trig and 
smart, lay on the carpet, clotted 
with mud. Over a chair hung the 
red sports coat she had dropped 
there when she came home, too ex- 
hausted to think; the kindly old 
farmer who had taken her into his 
little car, a mile beyond Shoreham, 
must have noted its color in the 
ray of hlS dashlight. She had let 
him believe that she lived at Coles- 
town, five miles from Wyattville, 
and he'd let her off there to walk 
the rest of the way. 

By now, probably, be had told his 
family of the girl in a red coat 
whom he had found wandering on 
a lonely road, well after midnight. 
She said she had been at a dance 
and had missed her party. That 
was all right, for the old man 
seemed dull; fortunately he lived'at 
Huntington, quite a distance down 
the Pike. But what about Mrs. Ag- 
new and her beady blue eyes? Had 
she noticed the coat and the shoes, 
all daubed with Shoreham mud? 

Nervously Shelby opened a bu- 
reau drawer, tucked the things in- 
side and went down to the tele- 
phone. 

"Hello, Chuck. You sound sleepy." 
Johnnie's voice, so near, so real 
that she felt that he was in the 
room where she could throw her- 
self into his arms, compel him to 
understand. Had thi3 been so, it 
would have been fortunate for 
Shelby Wyatt. 

"I just got up, dear," she began, 
then held back the truth, rising to 
her lips. The illusion of his near- 
ness passed. He was away from her. 
In Detroit 

"Didn't sleep well?" 

"Not so very." Then, hastily, 
"Just lonesome, I reckon. It doesn't 
matter." 

"I guess you haven't got the 
papers vet," he said. 
"What?" 

"The papers. Gosh, Shelby, I'm 
glad I didn't let you go on Gene's 
yacht." 

And because she made no com- 
ment, he hastened on; "It's all 
over the front page, even out 
here. Everybody on the boat got 
plastered and a show girl was 
drowned. It was pretty awful, 
Shelby. Wyattville's going to have 
a swell time explaining Gene away 
now. Kid, you certainly had a lucky 
break, keeping out of that." 

"Yes — a lucky break." Faintly. 

No mention of Shelby. 

"I'm out o£ it," she thought with 
a deep, deep sigh. But because 
there dwelt in her the sporting 
conscience which* made her re- 
sponsible for a skittish horse or 
for her husband's peace of mind, 
she sat there, staring at the paper, 
knowing that she was not out of it. 
She remembered what Mrs. Agnew 
had said, pursuing her little mouth, 
"You can't trust the best of 'em, 
Mr3. Wy-att." The newspaper ac- 
counts might be ever so suave, but 
to the common sense of the com- 
mon mind there was more to it 
than that. 

FOR DAYS Wyattville had 
borne the news to Shelby 
Wyatt, vainly, as you bear 
brass to the goldsmith's. 

Then a fresh development, this 
time in an evening paper. A body, 
half-skeletonized by the fishes, had 
been found in tho marshes near 
Port Washington. J. Ledyard 
Wheeler, a well-known sportsman, 
had been exploring the shore in a 
small launch and had caught sight 
of a pinkish garment, moving with 
the tide. And that was where poor 
Olga had gone, drifting with the 
currents, fifty miles, a hundred. 
Jewels were still on her neck and 
arms; a diamond wrist watch, en- 
graved with the initials O. H, 
sufficiently identified her. The 
papers took occasion to mention 
that she had started life as Myrtle 
ZeUlekj as Myrtle Zcllick .she had 
been taken to the Suffolk County 
morgue, and Mr. Eugene Fairchild 
had completed the identificalion. A 
coroner's jury decided that Myrtle 
bad met her death through 
accidental drowning. 

In what remained of Myrtle Zel- 
llck a mark showed, a narrow 
cracking of the skull. Mr. Fairchild 
had no trouble in explaining that. 
The sea had been full of timber. 
Reading, Shelby cringed within her 
clothes, seeming to see Gene, keep- 
ing a stiff upper lip as he gazed 
upon a bag of bones and water- 
soaked cloth. "Poor child," he had 
said in the presence of reporters, 
"she was so reckless. So reckless." 
And he had ordered the body 
shipped, at his own expense, back to 
California. 

So much for the newspaper 
account But private individuals 


have their own versions. Shelby had 
been keeping away from the Coun- 
try Club, but one night, when she 
must be there, she had heard Dan 
McCall's popular hit, "Ladies' night 
on Gene's yacht." The youngsters 
tittered and Aunt Bettina went 
home. 

On the night following the cor- 
oner's inquest, Shelby wandered 
through the lonely house, making 
odd jobs for herself, putting off bed- 
time when she must lie against her 
pillow, thinking, thinking, getting 
nowhere. 

She was almost frantically eager 
with her plans for going ahead, she 
and Johnnie. Nothing had hap- 
pened. Nicko made a pleasant call 
the other afternoon; she had told, 
plainly enough, why she was there. 
She, of all the people in the world, 
had seen Shelby going aboard 
Gene's yacht She had been very 
fortunate, as an enemy, and had put 
down the evidence neatly, ns sho 
entered all her engagements in her 
small ivory book. She had just 
dropped in to talk about tree- 
doctors and dog-kennels. Spiteful, 
poisonous, she wasn't' very clever. 
Cobras seldom are. 

Shelby's wandering took her into 
the kitchen, where, on a porcelain 
table next the sink, she found a 
very late edition of Mrs. Agnew's 
favorite tabloid. The picture of two 
equestrians, handsomely mounted — 
Eugene K. Fairchild and Olga Hun- 
gerford • * * a photograph ex- 
humed from California's days, bet- 
ter forgotten. Above it all there 
was a densely black headline: 

WHO IS THE MISSING 
SHOW GIRL? 

Shelby was prickling cold to her 
shoulders, to her heart as she fol- 
lowed Instructions on Pago 1 and 
turned to Page 3. 

It Is now very definitely indicated 
that the affair was a foursome in 
which a beautiful unknown played 
so strong a role that lovely Olga 
found life no longer worth while. 
When the joy-yacht arrived at Port 
Jefferson there were but two, out- 
side the crew, to tell the story- 
Eugene K, Fairchild and Clarence 
M. Goodyard. Yet according to evi- 
dence there had been four. 

The question remains. Where is 
the missing show girl? 

Half a dozen times that night she 
was up, padding round the house 
in her little, clacking mules, turn- 
ing on the lights in front of her so 
that there would be no dark cor- 
ners. 

Shelby awoke in broad autumn 
sunlight and saw Johnnie standing 
in the middle of the room. Hi3 
eyes were upon her, he was carry- 
ing a paper. She got this picture 
singly, as you see things by look- 
ing down a long tube. Maybe she 
screamed. He caught her as she 
was leaping out of bed. "I phoned 
early this morning," he was saying, 
"but couldn't raise you. What's 
matter, chuck?" 

"I don't know what I'd have done 
If you hadn't come home," she said, 
trembling all over. 

He was stroking her hair, but bis 
tone had grown abstracted. "I came 
across on the ferry, to get a look 
at you. But I've got to beat it to 
New York. The news is rotten." 
She saw the pile of papers he had 
dropped. 

"Wall Street's gone bust," he an- 
nounced. "Worst panic in history." 
So that was all. Just a Wall Street 
panic. Shelby lay against his woolly 
lapel, panting her relief. "Hill got 
nie last night when I reached Buf- 
falo. I don't know what the idea 
is, but I suppose it's retrenchment." 

"Oh, my dear. Don't let's worry 
about money. That's all right. Oh, 
Johnnie! You're home!" She drew 
his body tight against her cheek, 
closed her eyes, dwelt on the beau- 
ty of him. "Johnnie, you wori't go 
away from me again, will you?" 

"No, dear, no." He was tender 
with her for an instant, then ex- 
citedly back to his news. "The Stock 
Exchange suspended operations — 
can you imagine that? Firms are 
blowing up like toy balloons. And 
Fairchild's sunk deeper than any- 
thing." 

"Fairchild?" She sat up. Finan- 
cial ruin now had a personal mean- 
ing for her. Johnnie was turning 
to a column which, In sercner times, 
might have blazed and crackled all 
over the front page. 

The Gideon Investment Trust, a 
$14,000,000 concern, which made the 
meteoric fortune of Eugene K. 
Fairchild (he read) closed its doors 
yesterday afternoon and declared 
itself Insolvent, after Clarence M. 
Goodyard, of Goodyard and Byne, 
had appeared before the Grand 
Jury in an effort to indict Fairchild 
for wholesale fraud and a system- 
atic falsification of accounts. Good- 


yard claims that in 1927, when Fair- 
child came into the Gideon Com- 
pany and brought about a reorgani- 
zation, Fairchild took from Good- 
yard something over $1,500,000 for 
purposes of investments, which, ac- 
cording to Goodyard, were never 
made. Goodyard, through his at- 
torney, J. Her rick Thorne, is de- 
manding Fairchild's arrest * * * 

He was sitting on the bed, and 
Shelby, an arm around his neck, 
could feel his breath on her bare 
shoulder. Words, words, words. A 
referee in bankruptcy • * • 
partners in the defunct firm taking 
a stand • * * what sort of 
stand? Clinging to her beloved, she 
only realized that the big outside 
world, in which she had so little 
part, had suffered something liko 
an earthquake last night when she 
wandered about and fought her 
own demons. Poor, liberal, vulgar 
Gene was in trouble again — a 
wholesale cheat, caught with the 
goods. 

"Honey, aren't you glad to be 
home?" she asked brokenly. 

"Oh, Shelby!" His mouth was 
over hers, sending life back into 
her cold veins. She was faint, hap- 
py, and only half came back to 
herself when he sat up and said, 
"Weren't we the lucky birds, not 
to have taken any of his money!" 

"Let's go down and have a cup 
of coffee," she suggested. 

"That's fine. We both need it." 
He helped her into a wrapper, 
bundled her in his arms and carried 
her to the stairs. 

"Do you think Gene will go to 
jail?" she asked as he let her down. 

"Probably." Grim satisfaction 
rumbled in his voice. 

As they were descending the 
stairs a saving thought came to 
her. When people go bankrupt, a 
sheriff seizes everything they own. 
Gene's horses would be locked away 
from the Horse Show. 

THE HORSE SHOW had been 
over for a month, and Wyatt- 
ville was settling down into 
the bleak calm of November when 
Shelby Wyatt, mounted on her fine 
gray hunter, rode over the bridle- 
path toward Eugene Fairchild's 
great rented house, cresting a hill 
above the settlement. Her eyes were 
set stonily ahead and she managed 
Briary with a band so strange to 
him that he shied and fumed at 
nothing, sensing the mood of his 
mistress. 

Gene hadn't shown his horses at 
Wyattville in October. They had 
been locked up, just as Shelby had 
predicted. Fairchild had been too 
busy with other things. Through 
the dust and howling of the stock- 
market crash the Fairchild scandal 
had screamed its own small, poison- 
ous note. Shareholders had com- 
bined against him. The Gideon con- 
cern had made promises, swagger- 
ingly; Fairchild had taken people's 
money and used a part of it to pay 
back fantastic dividends. Tho Grand 
Jury bad indicted him. 

Shelby rode toward Gene's house 
on the hill. She mustn't keep 
Briary any longer; she was glad 
the loan on him was paid off, so 
that he was hers to dispose of. To- 
day Gene's estate would need every 
cent that could go into it. This 
afternoon the sheriff's sale would 
begin selling out Gene's stables and 
tho automohiles in his garage and 
the fine furniture he bad brought 
out to replace Uncle Emlen's old- 
fnshioned stuff, now relegated to 
the attic. Heavily Shelby wondered 
how much Briary would bring. She 
hoped Wy Furness would get him. 
Wy loved horses, and he had al- 
ways wanted Briary. 

Coming through a back gate, ap- 
proaching the stables, she had a 
distant view of many people. Uncle 
Emlen would be furious, Johnnie 
had cabled him in Florence and 
Emlen was coming back to add an- 
other fagot to Gene's burning • * * 
Emlen, of course, would put in a 
claim for rent, and Johnnie, who 
had leased the property, would 
come in for his share of blame. 

In the stable yard men loitered 
like guards around a captured city. 
She addressed a small Negro boy 
who had been showing a juggler'a 
trick with two currycombs. "Here 
is one of Mr. Fairchild's horses that 
hasn't been listed for the sale," she 
announced firmly. The boy gazed 
at Briary. "I guess Mr. Brown 
knows." he said, and chased away 
to bring back an officious person 
in a pink shirt, 

"Why wasn't this horse listed 
with the estate?" asked Mr. Brown 
suspiciously, throwing away a 
cigaret. 

"I've been keepin* him for his 
board," said Shelby, longing to lay 
her hand on Briary's neck. But 
she stood her distance. "I reckon 
Mr. Fairchild forgot about Briary." 

"Briary?" asked Mr, Brown. 

"Briary Bush by Tex Major, out 
of First Lily. You'll find all about 
him in the stud book. He's four 


years old, of Kentucky stock, and 
took all the blue ribbons and cups 
for his class on the Pacific Coast 
last year. Just look up the rest 
of it." 

If there was drama in Shelby's 
swagger as she turned on her heel 
and left the stable yard, it was 
just play-acting. Once she thought 
she heard Briary's velvet whinny, 
following her. But that was too 
late. 

He ought to bring four thousand 
dollars, she was thinking as she ac- 
celerated her pace down the road — 
Keefer's man from the garage had 
been instructed to wait for her by 
the little white church. This was 
something she could tell Johnnie 
and he'd praise her for it She had 
taken the horse back to Gene. That 
was settled out of court. Four 
thousand dollars — an item like that 
wouldn't mean much to Gene, fight- 
ing off the millions and millions of 
money they said he had stolen. He 
wouldn't even know when the 
horse was sold. It couldn't help 
him a great deal. But it would 
help Shelby to justify her con- 
science. 

Somebody was running after her; 
she could hear the pebbles crack- 
ling behind her. Turning, she saw 
Gene Fairchild, somewhat sweaty, 
but quite dapper in his faintly plaid 
box coat and gray hat. 

"Hey, Shelby! In a hurry?" he 
called after her, and when he came 
nearer she noticed how very well 
groomed he was, dressed as for a 
public appearance. 

Shelby was going to fib a little, 
say something about looking for 
Estelle, but Gene cut in hoarsely, 
"I see you put Briary up for sale 
with the others. You didn't need 
to do that." 

His directness embarrassed her. 
"He really belonged to the estate, 
you know. He ought to bring some- 
thing." 

"You didn't need to do that," he 
repeated offhand, but his mouth 
had become sensitive, emotional. 
"These appraisers never know any- 
thing. They had to ask me, or they 
wouldn't have got half my furni- 
ture on the list Shelby, why did 
you bring back that horse?" 

"You know I owe you a lot. 
Gene." 

"That's silly." But he was blink- 
ing, pathetic, shorn of his pompous 
defenses. He was going to say 
something, thought better of it, and 
veered, "Know why I'm here to- 
day? To lay the cornerstone of 
iho Wvattville Industrial School. 
Tie that!" 

"But you're not going to." 

"Why not? They've got my money, 
and I've got the trowel and mortar. 
I lead a busy life." His pearl gray 
hat was slightly aslant, his pearl- 
spatted feet wide apart "I've spent 
the morning with the police and 
they bailed me out on another 
count." 

"The police?" 

His look went through her. 

"Yeah. They've decided to in- 
vestigate the Olga business." 

Shelby's words came faintly, "I 
thought that was over with." 

"Nothing's over with in this 
world. The Suffolk County Grand 
Jury meets tomorrow at Riverhead. 
to charge me with murder." 

"Murder?" 

"Olga's." It came dryly. 

"They can't do that. It was an 
accident." 

"Who knows it? You and I. Clare 
Goodyard was dead to the world. 
The lookout saw her in the water." 
Gene straightened his hat, clumsily 
patted her shoulder. "Shelby, you 
brought back my horse, and that 
was pretty fine. But I don't want 
you to think they've got a case 
against me. I've fixed Capt Cum- 
mings and the crew so they'll 
tell my story. A bunch of amateurs 
will try me if it comes to trial— 
only it's sort of funny— up on two 
counts at the same time." A curi- 
ous chuckle. 

"Who in the world could have 
trumped up such a story?" 

"A theatrical man named Joe 
Stern owned a lot of Gideon stock 
and got pretty badly nicked. He 
tried to blackmail me into making 
good. I'd have come across if Id 
had the cash. You see, ho knew 
too much about Olga." 

His voice died. With a creeping 
of the flesh, Shelby cringed away 
from wicked things, half-revealed, 
that had gone into Gideon's pros- 
perity. 

"Since she came here from the 
Coast," went on Gene with a shade 
of the bitterness he had shown the 
girl that night, "she's been knock- 
ing about a lot. I offered her money 
to go back to California, but that 
wasn't what she wanted. She 
wanted me." Relentlessly he con- 
tinued to explain Joe Stern. "Joe's 
a cigarette manufacturer, but he 
spends his odd time promoting 
shows. Ho was crazy about Olga 
and horned her into every produc- 
tion he could. You oughtn't to know 
about such things, Shelby. I guess 
she was his sweetie for a while, 
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until she picked out Clare Good- 
yard. But she had plenty of time 
to give Joe Stern an earful about 
me." 

"What had she said to Joe Stern?" 

"What he told the police yester- 
day. He claims that he has plenty 
of witnesses. She told him she was 
afraid of me because I'd threatened 
time and again to bump hep off^ 
kill her, you know — if she didn't 
leave town and let me alone. She 
said that I had hired rackateers to 
take her for a ride." 

"Had you?" Shelby suppressed 
the question before it came to her 
lips; the humility of Gene Fair- 
child standing before her, mum- 
bling out his confession, was to 
her a proof of bis innonce. 

"Gene,'' she cried out, "I'm going 
to Riverhead tomorrow and tell the 
jury what I know, what I saw." 

"You're not." His voice had risen 
to a bellow. He blocked her way. 
"You're not — understand?" 

TWO days and two nights 
passed, an endurance test 
for Shelby Wyatt. Gene Fair- 
child, In spite of his boast, had been 
indicted for murder. It was in the 
papers, and in the mouths of every- 
body she met at Wyattville. The 
case was being tried by the local 
community, high and humble. Mr. 
Hayden, the spectacled tinsmith 
who brought the new gutter pipes, 
said, "Well, Mrs. Wyatt, I guess 
they've got him now. Yes-yes. Ben 
Foxall's out for a conviction, since 
folks has been criticizing the way 
he shilly shallied about the Berger 
trial, then let Harry Berger go. I 
guess He'll get a conviction now." 

Shelby looked up, tried to be care- 
less when she asked, "Do you think 
there's a chance oi! that?" 

"Not a chance," replied Dan Mc- 
Call. over the backgammon board. 
"My dear child, with so many pro- 
fessional killers living under police 
protection, a courtroom's about the 
safest place there is nowadays." 

"This is going to be an awfully 
dirty ease, Dan," said Johnnie. "Dirt 
from start to finish. If they take 
a notion to subpena Wyattville 
women— Gertie Drumm and somo 
others who have played In his yard 
•^phew — " 

"Maybe Gertie's the missing show 
girl," suggested Dan. A poor joke 
at best. 

Shelby, laid aside her book, gazed, 
took it up again. 

Dan paused to swallow his liquor, 
and Johnnie came in: 

"The tabs aren't very reliable, but 
they wouldn't keep dinging away 
like that if they didn't have some- 
thing. You know, about Gene's 
keeping another woman concealed 
on the boat — " 

UNFAILING as death, around 
came November 11 and 
Grandpa Wyatt's bin hday 
dinner; it would be, Shelby felt, 
another such family gathering as 
she had endured hist Easter. But 
with a difference. Last spring she 
had nothing to conceal from these 
people. 

Her threadbare nerves guarded 
by a false stolidity, Shelby drove 
beside her husband up to the big 
house on the hill. 

As Johnnie's small car passed 
through the gate, she saw the big 
house, every window yellow with 
light. One of the shades upstairs 
Was a little crooked. She dreaded 
meeting people; she knew what 
they'd be talking about. 

Another car came up as they 
were going into the house, and 
Dan McCall's cheerful voice was 
heard ; he was letting out Mrs. 
Paxtnn Drumm. Paxton's figure 
appeared stiffly, stupidly. 

"Well, Johnnie," said Dan, "Gene 
did a lot to hang himself today. 
And that oiler from the White Bell 
— what's his name?" 

"Sherman Fran k," came in 
Johnnie promptly. "He said he saw 
Gene drown the girl." 

"You read the papers, too, don't 
you?" chuckled merry Dan, and 
they all passed into the house. 

The Old Man of the Tribe, his 
broadcloth dress waistcoat cut very 
high, three enormous gold studs set 
close together in his shirt-front, 
leaned on a. stick, giving his hand 
punctiliously to those who passed 
in review ; his side-whiskers were 
like pads of ermine; age bad with- 
ered his lids until his eyes looked 
square at the corners. Behind him 
hung a portrait of the first John 
Wyatt, a gentleman in a long black 
coat witli innumerable buttons; his 
face was narrow, but his eyes were 
like Johnnie's. 

"Well, you've got a nice day for 
it, Grandpa," said Johnnie. 

"Getting used to birthdays." 
Grandpa Wyatt eyed Shelby keen- 
ly, as though trying to remember 
who she was. That was just Grand- 
pa's way. "Oh, this is Shelby," he 



"Why wasn't this horse 
•d Mr. Brown suspiciously, throwing away a eigaref 


decided, holding her fingers. "Still 
living in that little house?" Estelle 
had brought him over to sec her 
last week. But this also was 
Grandpa's way. 

"Johnnie and I are permanent 
fixtures there, I reckon." 

"No place to live. Too damp. 
You ought to come here and stay. 
Plenty of room. Bettina takes up 
more room now than Queen Vic- 
toria." He was still holding her 
hand, and his eyes grew very cun- 
ning as he asked, "What's Emlen 
going to say when he comes home 
and rinds what the scalawag's done 
to his house?" 

"Oh." The question had been 
poked out so suddenly. "He'll bring 
suit, I reckon. Mr. Fairchild ought 
to be used to 'em by now." 

"Do you think they'll hang him?" 

"No." 

"I do." 

Then along came Wyatt Furncss, 
the modest perfection of his dinner 
clothes proclaiming his wealth. 

"Oh, Shelby!" he croaked effusive- 
ly, "I almost feel that I owe that 
beautiful horse to you." 

"You mean Briary Bush?" She 
had heard that Wy had bought him. 

"I got him for two thousand." 
Showing two fingers. 

"I'm awfully glad you got him." 

"I hope you'll drop in and look 
him over. J know it's awkward of 
me." He made a sweeping gesture. 
"Really, I always thought that 
horse was yours— but at this sale 
he was listed—" 

To save her from floundering to- 
ward an explanation, a man an- 
nounced dinner. She was sorry 
Grandpa Wyatt didn't believe in 
cocktails. 

She looked down the table and 
studied the Wyatts, replete with 
fat oysters, heavy soup, immense 
helpings of turkey. Aunt Bettina 
like a high priestess carved the 
bird, grimly breaking the joints and 
asking each guest whether he pre- 
ferred the dark meat or the light. 
The turkey, like everything else 
here, was something to be got over 
with, after waiting upon the Wyatt 
way of doing things. A thick, 
sweet wine had been served — one 
glass apiece, no more — for the pur- 
pose of drinking Grandpa's health, 
after Aunt Bettina had announced 
that the wine was quite legal, hav- 
ing been in the cellar since 1903. 
Paxton Drumm, stiff and dull, pro- 
posed the toast, and Grandpa came 
to his feet long enough to make 
his favorite joke about being used 
to birthdays — but he missed Em- 
len. And he guessed that Emlem, 
When bo found what had happened 
to his property, wouldn't desert 
Wyattville again. 


So that was over. Shelby sat 
near the center of the long table, 
and Dan McCall, who had doubt- 
less taken his cocktail before he 
came, leaned across Estelle to gibe 
good-humoredly, "Well, Shelby, I 
guess Gene Fairchild's going to cost 
me that hundred." The table had 
fallen still as death; Dan was ex- 
plaining, "Johnnie and I made a 
side bet on the trial. I said that 
nobody gets convicted in Brook- 
haven Township. Johnnie said 
they'd get Gene." 

"I always resented Fairchild," 
broke in Mrs. Drumm, shrugging 
beautifully naked shoulders, "Like 
a head waiter, trying to act the 
gentleman. Always boasting of 
what he could buy, always pawing 
at women." 

"I don't wish any harm to an 
innocent man," said Aunt Bettina 
piously. "But if he's guilty, I should 
like him hanged." 

"They don't hang people in New 
York State." corrected Dan. 

"Well, whatever they do, then. A 
member of our Yacht Club, drinking 
and carousing with two women. 
And what happened to the other 
one? Did he drown her, too?" 

Grandpa Wyatt snorted, grinning 
like an ancient cannibal who smells 
the roast. 

"Apparently not," came in 
Estelle's very young voice. "He was 
two hours in the witness stand, try- 
ing to explain what happened to the 
one they call "the missing show 
girl." He said she came on the 
yacht with Hie Hungerford woman, 
thai he'd never seen her before, that 
he let her off at Shoreham because 
she was hysterical. Of course he 
knows who she is." » 

"He's lying to save himself, some- 
how," said Gertrude Drumm. 

"Chivalry among thieves, maybe," 
mumbled Dan McCall. 

Shelby, who had sat silent through 
all this, kept her eyes stupidly on 
her plate, pretending to eat. Her 
hody was shrinking away from 
these people, as though their hands 
were on her, fingering her all over, 

coldly, horribly. 

"Chivalry? Nonsense." Aunt Bet- 
tina decided this. "She was one of 
his nasty women, that other one. 
Probably she helped him throw that 
Hungerford girl overboard, and now 
he wants her out of the way," 

"They say he's killed other people 
in the West," said Gertrude Drumm. 
"Nobody knows anything about him, 
really — " 

"Don't they?" asked Dan McCall. 
"Seems to me quite a lot is being 
told at Riverhead—" 

"Yes. Quite enough's being told." 
Aunt Bettina's lips were like those 
of the hangman when he tightens 


his noose. Her long, bluish fore- 
finger was shaking at them all. "He 
killed that girl in cold blood. Lured 
her on his yacht to drown her. You 
all know that. Don't you?" 

Someone was trying to argue, but 
Aunt Bettina made no attempt to 
listen. Her eyes were darting 
around the table, cold, threatening 
fires, demanding that the Wyatts 
should be unanimous. Why was it 
that her look should have paused at 
Shelby, a freezing question, de- 
manding an answer? 

"Isn't it true, what I say?" Bhe 
asked narrowly, 

"No! No!" Shelby choked on a 
crust. And wha t was she doing 
now? She found herself rising up, 
up until she stood at her place, her- 
self the condemned before a relent- 
less jury. "No! No!" She said it 
over crazily. Then her words 
poured out. "You-all are tryin' to 
kill him. that's what you're doin'— " 

"Shelby!" Johnnie's voice, per- 
haps, but. she went racing on. 

"Tryin' to kill him. You were glad 
enough to take his money. Now 
you're tryin' to kill him. Kill him—" 
She brought her fist down, struck 
a plate. Maybe it broke. 

"Shelby!" Johnnie again. He was 
coming around to her. 

"Shut up!" she commanded 
wildly. "I'm tellin' you-all what I 
know Gene wasn't within twenty 
feet of her when she fell over. Just 
fell, all by herself—" 

"How do you know?" It was Wy 
Furness. 

"How do I know? Because I was 
there. And Gene Fairchild isn't any 
more guilty — any more guilty — " 

Now Johnnie had her by the arm, 
dragging her away. She broke from 
him, aware that everybody at the 
table had risen. Through the 
dining-room she bolted, through the 
drawing-room, then out the front 
door, into the moonlit night. 

As she kicked crazily at the self- 
starter, she felt Johnnie's strong 
hands binding her elbows. She 
made no struggle, merely looked 
wildly into his face. 

"Shelby," he said, "what's this 
about?" 

"I've got to tell Gene's lawyer! 
Right away, this minute!" Like 
some other mouth, speaking her 
words. 

"But tell him what, Shelby? Tell 
him — " 

"That I was the other woman on 
the yacht that night — " 

He stood stiffly, and now she 
knew how men look when they're 
shot, before they fall. She felt 
Johnnie beside her, pushing her 
roughly aside. T here was something 
corpse-like about the way he 
brought out a laprobe, laid it over 
her bare shoulders. Then methodi- 
cally he engaged the gears 1 and 
rolled out into the drive. 

WHEN the car was out on 
the State Road, Johnnie 
spoke for the first time, 
and on Shelby's bruised senses his 
words came harsh as a truckman's. 
"Lawyer's at Riverhead. Jacob 
Clayton." 

"Jacob Clayton." She repeated it 
after him stupidly. Certainly Jacob 
Clayton. Like naming one's execu- 
tioner. She summoned her strength 
and began, almost shrilly, "Johnnie, 
I want to tell you — " 

"Just a minute." The command 
of a man laboring, not to be an- 
noyed by onlookers. Straight east- 
ward, along the Middle Island road 
the little car was beating its tires, 
Johnnie hunched over the wheel. 
He wanted a minute. A minute 
to accustom himself to the shock, 
to try and realize what Shelby had 
just said to him and to his family. 

He had driven a rod, perhaps, 
when he slowed down and asked 
flatly; "How did you get on Fair- 
child's yacht that night?" 

"Johnnie, that's what I wanted 
to tell." In a frantic effort to 
convince him. "I couldn't refuse 
because — " 

"When you 'phoned you said you 
weren't going." 

"I didn't say so. You told me not 
to go. If you hadn't spoken that 
way, I wouldn't have gone." 

"Why couldn't you refuse him?" 
His words grinding at her. 

"This is why." She sat up straight, 
tightening her muscles. "Gene lent 
me nine thousnnd dollars — " 
"What for?" 

"To get started in Shakespeare 
Addition. The money didn't come 
from Grandfather, the way you 
thought. He didn't have it." 

"Oh, Shelby!" The cry moved her, 
but she stiffened again when he 
said, "So you went to Gene." 

"I promised to pay it back to 
him." 

"How?" lake an inquisitor. 

"By ridin' for him." 

In front of the new hotel Johnnie 
held out his hand to help her down, 
but she wouldn't touch it. She 
followed a stranger up the stairs; 
a stranger wearing Johnnie's hat 
knocked at 21fi. The door opened 


cautiously and showed a little man, 
very bald, long-beal;ed, inquisitive, 
like a new-hatched sparrow. This 
was Jacob Clayton, celebrated for 
his courtroom eloquence. 

He led them into a small room, 
painted blue, brought out two 
chairs and apologized, "I'll sit on 
the bed." Shelby remained stand- 
ing. He was doing what he could, 
this litr le man, to make it easy. 
But it wasn't goin;>; to be easy. 

Shelby stood, pressing her hands 
together tightly to control her 
nerves. "I was there when — the 
accident— happened. I'm the one 
Mr. Fairchild put ashore," 

A roar of laughter from the ad- 
joining room smote her like the 
noise of public derision. Just a lot 
of men, she decided, telling smutty 
stories. Mr. Clayton showed no 
sign of emotion, save an overfus- 
siness in pushing forward a chair. 

"You were on that party, too, Mr. 
Wyatt?'' he asked. 

"No. I was away on business." 

"Mrs. Wyatt," said Mr. Clayton, 
still smiling, "are you prepared to 
say that Miss Hungerford was 
drowned entirely by accident, that 
she was not thrown off the yacht 
by Mr. Fairchild?" 

"Yes! I am!" Eagerly. 

Sharp eyeglasses twinkled toward 
Johnnie, standing silent and severe. 
"Mr. Wyatt, I think you'd better 
step into the other room for a 
while." Then with a birdlike look 
at Shelby, "You can get along with- 
out your husband for a while, can't 
you?" 

"Yes." Johnnie waited, unrelent- 
ing, an intruder, and this one word 
was her farewell to him, who held 
family pride before love, before any- 
thing else. He followed the lawyer 
Into a room opposite to that in 
which the men were laughing. Mr. 
Clayton stayed a long time, leaving 
her to brood over the idea; John- 
nie's gone, because I don't want to 
bring him back. Finally Mr. Clay- 
ton returned. 

"Mr. Fairchild," he said, "spent a 
good part of the afternoon testify- 
ing that the other woman on the 
yacht was a perfect stranger to 
him. Don't let that make any dif- 
ference. I want your story, straight 
as you can give it. I may have to 
ask a lot of questions. But give 
me a picture of that yachting party 
on the evening of Oct. 38." 

She hesitated. "I think I'd better 
begin by telling you about these 
people when I knew them in Cali- 
fornia," she said. 

It might have been after midnight 
when she left Mr. Clayton's uncon- 
ventional office. He had lorked into 
the door beyond, remarked Mr. 
Uyatt's absence, and heard Shelby 
guess that he must be waiting in 
the car. She didn't care where he 
was waiting. She hoped he had 
gone. In bidding her good night, 
the little lawyer, whose careworn 
face still glowed with the hope her 
confession had brought him, gave 
her a fatherly pat and said: "Fine. 
Be here at a quarter of ten. I'll 
take you over to court. Don't be 
late, will you?" His eyes were liny 
sparks as he praised her. "You're 
going to win this for us, Mrs. Wy- 
att. Never mind Foxall if he barks 
at you. I'll be there, looking out 
for that. Here at a quarter of tan." 

Alone, Shelby wandered along the 
narrow hall, dimly lit for the night. 
She found the stairway and went 
down it stumblingly, her eyes on 
nothing. 

"Here, Shelby. You'll need this." 
It was Johnnie's voice, and she saw 
him coming out of the shadows, 
holding somebody's overcoat by its 
collar. She didn't look into his face, 
but heard the same infectionless 
voice insisting, "If fl raining." 

This wasn't Johnnie, this person; 
just somebody who had made Up 
his mind to take her home, because; 
she was too tired to decide anything 
for herself. 

She was awakened the next 
morning at home by a knock at 
the door; it opened and revealed 
Johnnie, bringing in her breakfast 
on a tray. She caught herself look- 
ing straight at him; this time it 
was he who averted his eyes. 
He was very much the country gen- 
tleman in gray Irish homespun, but 
his eyes looked sick and hea vy. 
When he set the tray across her 
bed, Shelby said no more than was 
necessary. 

"You needn't have bothered. I 
was just getting up." 

"It's 8 o'clock," he said to a 
corner of the room. "We can just 
about make it." 

"You needn't go. I'll drive my- 
self." 

"I'm going, too." Crisply. 

She tried to drink her coffee, and 
went about the task of dressing, 
crazily, putting things on, changing 
her mind. Last night, Mr, Clayton 
had cautioned her to look her pret- 
tiest. He had worked to get a jury 
of married men. 

Last night, which should have 
burned her to a cinder, had lef no 
marks; her eyes were round amj 
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black, her chocks soft aa a child's. 
When she forced a smile, a dimple 
showed. 

On a last-minule thought, before 
.she went down to the car, she took 
out the red coat, which had been 
hiding at the back of n closet. Mr. 
Clayton had asked her to bring it. 
She hadn't worn it since the ni^ht 
of Oct. 18, when the old farmer had 
picked her up on the road from 
.Shore ham. 

When she reached the f ront 
porch, she thought of Mrs. Agnew. 

"Mrs. Agnew!" she called I iirough 
an open window. 

"She's been subpenaod," said 
Johnnie teraely. 

That was all they said in their 
drive cast, thirty-five miles along 
the State Road. Methodically she 
was rehearsing her lines, just what 
Mr. Clayton had told her to say, as 
they pulled up in front of th-> hotel. 
The lawyer and two business-like 
men stood near the door, looking 
up and down the street. 

"You're on time," B&id Mr. Clay- 
ton, hurrying up tn the car. "That's 
One. If you don't mind, Mr. Wy- 
att, I'll take Mrs. Wyatt over. We 
don't want to be too conspicuous, 
you know." 

ONE of Clayton's men rode 
on the f ron t seat, like a 
guard. He probably was. 
Hie lawyer's face looked much 
older than it had the night before; 
he was a frail little man, and he 
seemed quite inadequate to the 
task of saving Gene Fairchild. 

**Get as near the side entrance 
OS you can." he told the driver. 
Then to Shelby, "The place is alive 
with newspaper men and pho- 
tographers. This man" — nodding 
toward the guard on the front 
seat— "will stay with you and tell 
you what to do." 

They went into a small room, full 
of metal files, smelting of official 
paper. "Henry," said Mr. C'ayton 
to his handy man, "run up and ree 
that there'll be no trouble gelling 
in." Then, like a very tired s'age- 
manager on the eve of a dress re- 
hearsal, he advised her as to the 
procedure. He had decided to 
question her on the California in- 
cident; otherwise the prosecution 
would bring It up. He mi~ht or 
might not ask her about Mrs. 
Nicholas; he would put his ques- 
tions in the simplest possible way, 
so that her story would come nat- 
urally, without effort. 
Jacob Clayton disappeared. 
Suddenly and noiselessly the de- 
tective let down the front legs of 
his chair and said, "I guess it's 
about time, Mrs. Wyatt" 

She had seen courtrooms before. 
Very respectable trials in Lexing- 
ton when her grandfather was a 
judge and she a little girl. But 
here the air was deadly, heavy 
with the sweetish odor of decay 
which had haunted her mind over 
yonder in Wy.il t ville. A skinny 
old man In a blur uniform was in- 
toning, "The Court! The Court!" 
People got up, as they do in church, 
to the crier's ecclesiastical rigma- 
role, and Judge Hancroft. his 
square face theatrically solemn 
above robes of black sateen, seated 
himself slowly behind his barricade 
of wooden panels. The spectators 
subsided. 

Now Mr. Clayton and his client 
were talking, heads together, as 
seemed to be the technical thing 
to do in the presence of Justice. 
Gene's brows went up as his mouth 
fell; he was half- revealing his 
guarded self. What was Jacob 
Clayton saying? Was he telling 
how Shelby had come, of her own 
free will, to testify? But Gene 
did not raise his heavy lids. Shelby 
huddled back on her bench. 

The sharp crack of Judge Han- 
ford's gavel. 

"Call the witness." 
Shelby half-rose, but the detec- 
tive laid a hand nn her arm. "Sher- 
man Frank!" the priestly crier was 
calling. 

A hulking sailor in Sunday 
clothes, very red in the face, came 
to the witness stand. "Mr. Frank," 
came Jacob Clayton's penei rating 
voice, "I am going to ask you 
again just where you stood when 
you saw the drowning of Olga 
Hungerford, which you described 
to us so graphically yesterday aft- 
ernoon." 

"Your Honor, will the learned 
gentleman please explain why he 
is wasting the Court's time by go- 
ing over testimony already on rec- 
ord?" shouted Mr. Foxall. 

"If it please, Your Honor," said 
Mr. Clayton, "I ask that a few lines 
of Mr. Frank's testimony be read 
to the jury." Mr. Clayton's deli- 
cate forefinger pointed out a pass- 
age. "Read that to the jury, 
please." A sharp command, and 
the stenographer droned It out: 

Question— Where were you stand- 


ing when Mr. Fail child, as you 
claim, threw the body overboard? 

Answer— At the top of the gang- 
way, forward of the boat-deck. 

Question — Then Mr. Fairchild 
and Miss Hungerford were on the 
boat-deck when this happened? 

Answer — Yes, sir. 

Question— And what did you see? 

Answer — They was fighting aw- 
ful. Then he grabbed her. She 
hollered something I couldn't hear. 
Then he shoved her to the rail and 
heaved her over. 

The court stenographer looked 
up. "That will do," said Mr. Clay- 
ton, and handed the witness a fold- 
ed paper. "This," he explained, "is 
a designer's plan of the yacht. Will 
you please put your finger on the 
place you were standing when you 
saw this bit of drama?" 

Sherman Frank'3 finger went like 
a club over the drawing, rested. 
"Right there." 

"With the permission of the Court 
I will mark that spot," said Mr. 
Clayton. "And now, Mr. frank, 
please point out the place, approxi- 
mately, where Miss Hungerford 
went overboard." The clumsy finger 
strayed again, stopped. 

"Is the learned counsel giving the 
Court a lesson in naval construc- 
tion?" asked Mr. Foxall, with a 
chummy smile toward the 12 men 
in the box. 

"No, sir. My desire is to en- 
lighten the jury." Gene's attorney 
passed the plans to Juror Number 
One. "I should like you gentlemen 
to make a careful examination of 
the points I have marked." The 
paper went the rounds. 

"The boat-deck is some twelve or 
fourteen feet above the after-deck, 
is it not?" asked Mr. Clayton of 
Mr. Frank. 

"Somethin' like that, I guess." 

"And how far from the after- 
deck is the spot you indicated — ■ 
where Miss Hungerford went over- 
board?" 

"Thirty or forty feet, maybe." 

"Thank you. I yield to the prose- 
cution." 

"No further questions," scowled 
Mr. Foxall. "My long experience at 
the bar has taught me to avoid 
aimless repetitions." 

"Call Bella Agnew," said Mr. 
Clayton shaprly. 



RS. AGNEW. with the air 
of a committee woman at 
a church social, waddled 


along the middle aisle and up to 
the witness stand. She heaved into 
the chair, glared photographically. 
The sight of the homely little 
woman, a part of Prudence Cottage, 
touched Shelby more than the im- 
portant things had done. 

"Mrs. Agnew," began Mr. Clay- 
ton indulgently, "how long have 
you been helping Mrs. Wyatt with 
the housework?" 

"Ever since he brought her here 
froTii out West. That was last 
spring. She was a perfect lady, al- 
ways nice, except when she got 
mad. and never thinkin' about any- 
thing except horses and real es- 
tate—" 

"Your Honor," roared Mr. Foxall. 
"I object to this irrelevant style of 
testimony." 

"Objection sustained," said the 
Court. 

"Mrs. Agnew," resumed Mr. Clay- 
ton, "were thero any visitors at 
the house during Mr. Wyatt'a ab- 
sence in October?" 

"Yes, sir, Mr. Wy-att's relations 
was always droppin' in about meal 
time." A slight titter. The gavel 
dropped. 

"Did any gentleman drop in?" 

"Yes, sir. Once." 

"And who was that gentleman?" 

"Mr. Wy-att's grandpa." The 
titter grew to a laugh. 

"Silence! Silence!" resounded over 
the court. 

"Mrs. Agnew, what were you do- 
ing on the afternoon and evening 
of October eighteenth?" 

"Well, I cooked lunch and waited 
on tablo. Miss Estelle Wy-att was 
there for lunch. They was talkin' 
about horses, I guess. That mornin' 
Mis. Wy-att said I could have the 
afternoon and evenin' off, because 
my daughter in Mineola had a new 
baby." 

"Did the telephone ring while you 
were waiting on table?" 

"Yes-yes. And Mrs. Wy-att an- 
swered it. I'm not the snoopin' 
kind, but I heard her call him 
Gene, and say how lovely to go 
on the yacht, but she couldn't go 
without her husband. Then, about 
an hour later, when I was a-dressin', 
the 'phone rang again." 

"Go on, Mrs. Agnew." 

"I'm not the snoopin' kind, be- 
sides, I was so far away from the 
'phone. But I thought I heard her 
call him Gene again and say 
BOmp'n about askin' Mr. Wy-att in 
Albany," 

"Did she call Mr. Wyatt in 
Albany?" 

"Maybe so. I'm not the snoopin' 
kind, and I had to catch the two- 
twenty-six." 

"Cross-examine,** snapped Mr. 


Clayton, and Mr. Foxall .was pon- 
derously suave as he began. 

"Mrs. Agnew, did Miss Estelle 
Wyatt remain in the house during 
the two telephone calls you par- 
tially overheard?" 

Shoe-button eyes popped in an 
effort to concentrate. "No, sir, she 
didn't. I remember her sayin' 
"Well, good-bye, dear. I must be 
pushin' on' — the way ladies talk. 
That was just after Mr. Fairchild 
phoned the first time." 

"Did Estelle Wyatt express any 
opinions about the telephone con- 
versation?" 

"How can I tell? I m not the 
snoopin' kind. And the pantry door 
sticks so I can't scarcely git the 
dishes through — " 

' What are you trying to prove?" 
broke in Mr. Clayton. 

"That Mrs. John S- Wyatt was 
not on the Fairchild yacht at all on 
the night of October eighteenth." 

"The gentlemen will please ad- 
dress the Court," said Judge Han- 
croft. "The Court warned you be- 
fore against such proceedings. How- 
ever, the testimony is admissible." 

"Call Mrs. John S. Wyatt." Mr. 
Clayton's voice, like the crack of 
a whip. Shelby began the long, 
painful walk between her bench 
and the witness stand. 

Mr. Clayton stepped forward and 
began in a new tone, almost chat- 
tily, "Mrs. Wyatt, how long have 
you been a resident of Wyattville?" 

"About a year." She heard the 
Court's respectful caution. "A little 
louder, please. The jury should 
hear you. Repeat the question, 
Mr. Clayton." So Shelby returned 
her answer distinctly now. "About 
a year." In the jury she recognized 
a dairyman from Wyattville. 

"How many times have you been 
a guest on Mr. Falrchild's yacht, 
the White Bell?" 

"Only once." 

"And when was that?" 

"On the night of October 18." 

The room rustled like leaves, then 
fell still. 

"The night when Olga Hunger- 
ford was drowned?" 
"Yes." 

"How did you happen to be on 
the yacht that night?" 

"Mr. Fairchild had often asked us 
— me and Johnnie — to take a trip 
with him. Nearly everybody in 
Wyattville went once in a while. 
But we'd been right busy with r^al 
eatate. So that morning- -on the 
eighteenth — Mr. Fairchild called up 
and asked if we couldn't come that 
night, because he was going to put 
his yacht in drydock next week. 
He said there'd be other people — 
people I know — from Wyattville. 
I said my husband was away, but 
I'd call him up." 

"So you asked him before you 
went?" 

"Yes, Mr. Clayton." She was 
afraid of her voice growing too 
cold. 

"Now, Mrs. Wyatt, I want you to 
tell the jury, as clearly as you can, 
just what you heard and saw ami 
did on the White Bell on the night 
of Oct. 18." 

Shelby reached for a glass of 
water and came out of an uplift- 
mcnt of mind, an almost trancelike 
state, with the realization that her 
throat was very tired; a round 
clock at the end of the room showed 
her that she had been talking 
steadily for 20 minutes. Talking 
into 12 faces, gawping, or blank, 
or liquid with emotion. Talking, 
trying to convince them that her 
every word was real as a drop of 
blood. How Gene wasn't to blame 
because the yachting party wasn't 
respectable. How Gcodyard and 
the girl had looked when they came 
aboard. How Goodyard had gone 
to bed while Olga drank and ca- 
pered about like a crazy thing. 
How Gene had warned Olga not to 
sit on the rail. How she had gone 
over suddenly, like a bundle of 
clothes, and Gene after her. How 
Shelby and the Filipino had been 
let down in the motor boat in 
search of the drowning girl and 
Gene Fairchild. 

The room was silent like the in- 
side of a corked bottle. 

"Just a few more questions, Mr3. 
Wyatt." insisted Mr. Clayton. "You 
have just told the jury how you 
picked Mr. Fairchild out of the 
water. What did he say to you 
then?" 

"He said he wanted to put me 
ashore right away." 
"Did he give any reasons? 1 * 
"Oh, yes. He said that it would 
do me a great deal of harm if peo- 
ple know I had been on the yacht 
with such a crowd, and after what 
had happened. I wanted to stay 
aboard and tell what I could, think- 
ing it might help. But Mr. Fair- 
child was right insistent about my 
going home. He said that nobody 
on the boat knew me except Olga 
and that he could fix It so that no- 
body wo'dd ever know He said it 


was a nasty mess and he didn't 
want me mixed up in it." 

Then Mr. Clayton said suavely, 
"Cross-examine." 

Scowling, leonine, the public 
prosecutor sprang forward as if to 
scare the truth out of Shelby Wy- 
att He threw out his stomach, 
thumbed bis waistcoat pockets: 

"Let us go back to those idyllic 
California days. Mrs. Wyatt. Did 
you give Miss Hungerford any 
cause for jealousy of the relations 
then existing between you and your 
patron?" 

"Patron?" 

"I am referring to Mr. Fairchild." 
"He was my employer." 
"Answer my question directly, if 
you please." 
"No." 

"You were a guest at his house, 
were you not?" 

"I spent one afternoon there. 
That evening Johnnie and I went 
away to get married." 

"Mrs. Wyatt, were you married 
with Mr. Fairchild's consent?" 

"Nobody asked his consent We 
just got married. When we came 
back to San Hernando, Mr. Fair- 
child was pleased as punch." 

"Pleased as punch," repeated the 
prosecutor. "Did he not show his 
pleasure by giving you a valuable 
riding horse?" 

"It was a weddin' present, if that's 
what you mean," 

"Where is that horse now?" 

"I took it back to Mr. Fairchild's 
stable when I heard his things were 
up for auction. It was sold." 

"Has Mr. Fairchild ever visited 
your house?" 

"A few times." 

"When your husband was pres- 
ent?" 

"Usually." 

"What wag the occasion for his 
first visit to your house?" 

"He came to ask about the Emlen 
Wyatt property. My husband and 
I are renting agents." 

"Were you alone on that occa- 
sion?" 

"Yes. I went with him to the 
Emlen Wyatt house and he took it. 
My husband came home and read 
over the contract." 

"Was the defendant wealthy 
when you knew him in California?" 

"He seemed to be — very." 

"And you were poor— a girl mak- 
ing her living by riding horses?" 

"Yea, I was." 

"Is horseback riding considered 
a respectable profession for wom- 
en?" 

Mr. Clayton was up on his feet. 
"Your Honor, I protest against this 
personal abuse, insult, and in- 
nuendo — " 

Shelby felt herself turning scarlet 
as the judge corrected Mr. B'oxall. 

"Mrs Wyatt, are you aware that 
your testimony today goes directly 
counter to what the defendant told 
the Court yesterday?" 

"I reckon it does. I never 
thought about that." 

"Do you know that puts either 
him or you in a very equivocal po- 
sition? Why do you think the de- 
fendant swore under oath that he 
didn't know the other woman on 
the yacht?" 

Mr. Clayton half-rose to object, 
thought better of it. 

"I reckon he was doln' his best 
to keep me out of this trial." 

"Mrs. Wyatt, did you disapprove 
of Mr. Fairchild as a member of 
the Wyattville colony?" 

"We rented the house to him." 
drawled Shelby. "Why should we 
disapprove?" 

"Did you defend him when the 
respectable families spoke of him 
as an undesirable member of the 
community?" 

"I didn't speak about him one way 
or the other. Johnnie and I were 
too busy with real estate to think 
much about it." 

"Thank you That will be all." 

Walking nervously back, looking 
for an open space among the 
benches, she saw Johnnie halfrise, 
motion toward her. Purposely she 
avoided his eyes and let the detec- 
tive guide her to a seat. 

HTK IT please the Court, I 
I should like to question an- 
other witness, in view of 
thi3 amazing story." Mr. Foxall's 
voice, thundering into the ear of 
the Court. A moment's parley, 
then, "Call John S. Wyatt!" shouied 
the prosecutor. 

A tall, gentlemanly figure in Irish 
homespun rose from the middle of 
the room. Now in a flash Shelby 
realized why Johnnie hadn't come 
to her; somebody had been guard- 
ing him in his seat over there. 
Yes, and he was appearing for the 
p rosccution. 

"Mr. Wyatt, why did you leave 
Wyattville early in October!" be- 
gan the prosecutor, deferential be- 
fore his witness, a Wyatt. 

"I was called away on business," 
was Johnnie's rather languid reply. 
"It involved the purchase of some 
builiiiiig material. Shall I go into 
that!" A slight raising of the eye- 


brows; a Wyatt putting a Foxall 

in his place. 

"You need not," somewhat fierce- 
ly. "Did any family misunderstand- 
ing hasten your departure from 
Wyattville?" 

"Misunderstanding?" Again the 
handsome brows went up. 

"I mean, had you and Mrs. 
Wyatt been quarreling?" 

"Heavens, no!" He looked to- 
ward Shelby, gave her a warm 
smile. How could Shelby and I 
ever quarrel? his clean blue eyes 
were asking the jury. 

"During your absence," asked Mr. 
Foxall. not so glibly, "were you in 
telephonic communication with 
your wife?" 

"Every day. Sometimes twice. 
You see she was anxious about how 
I was getting on with my business 
— and about my health" — with one 
of his young smiles. "And I wan 
worried, too; that waa the first 
time I had been away very long 
since we were married. " 

"Worried a little, weren't you, be- 
cause something might happen that 
you didn't hke?" 

"I think it's quite normal. Mr. 
Foxall, for a man to feel concern 
about his wife, left alone for two 
weeks. That was the reason I en- 
gaged Mrs. Agnew to stay in our 
house — " 

"Yes. We've heard about that. 
Were you not concerned about 
some of the visitors who might call 
on Mrs. Wyatt?" 

"Do you mean by that," asked 
Johnnie very gently, "that I was 
suspicious of my wife's behavior?" 

"Permit me to ask the questions, 
Mr. Wyatt." 

"Your Honor," spoke up Mr. 
Clayton, "I object to this style of 
questioning." 

The Court scolded Mr. Foxall 
again. Shelby couldn't understand 
what they said, didn't care. Only 
there sat Johnnie, unmoved, faintly 
interested in the proceedings as 
though he were watching a rather 
mediocre tennis match. 

Then Mr. Foxall came into action 
again. 

"Did you telephone your wife 
any time during the day or night 
of the eighteenth of October?" 

"I was on my way to Detroit in 
the afternoon. But just before I 
left she rang me up at Albany." 

"What did she want?" 

"To talk to me I suppose." 

"Please be more specific. Did 
she have anything in particular to 
communicate to you?" 

"Why, yes." Crossing his knees, 
slouching a little In his chair. "She 
spoke about progress in the real 
estate addition we've been build- 
ing. She mentioned lunching with 
my cousin, and some small things 
like that. Then she said that Mr. 
Fairchild was giving a party on 
hl3 yacht that evening and wanted 
us both to come, but she'd refused 
him, because I was away. Then, 
she said, he had called up again, 
asking if she couldn't come with- 
out me." 

A pause. The silence was dread- 
ful, like the hush in a bull-ring 
when the matador poises his 
sword. 

"And what did you say to that, 
Mr. Wyatt?" 

"I told her that was all nonaense 
for her to miss a good party be- 
cause I was away. She'd been 
working hard, and I thought a little 
fun would do her good. I had to 
urge her, or I think she would have 
stayed home." 

Just a turn of the prosecutor's 
shaggy head revealed that his wit- 
ness waa not coming up to expec- 
tations. 

it"T A THEN did your wife tell 
\/\/ ^ ou nf affair," Mr. 

» V Wyatt?" 

"Affair? I don't quite understand 
the term." 

"When did she tell you she was 
a member of the Fairchild yacht- 
ing party on the night when Olga 
Hungerford was drowned?" 

"The next day, when I telephoned 
from Detroit." Crystal clear. 

"You seem to be a man of edu- 
cation, sir." thundered Mr. Foxall, 
losing his temper, turning on his 
own witness. "Are you aware that 
you have been suppressing Infor- 
mation belonging to the State?" 

"It didn't belong to the State 
when I got it," said Johnnie 
Wyatt with childish simplicity. "It 
belonged to me." 

Shelby Wyatt sat with folded 
hands: hands that ached from the 
binding of her fingers. He's doing 
this for me! The thought came to 
her like a song, making her want 
to cry, to faint foolishly. He's ly- 
ing like a gentleman, blackening 
his heart, taking off his golden 
crown to throw it in the mud. For 
me ... In a rush of feeling she 
thought: of all the bitter things she 
had said and felt. He's taken off 
his golden crown . . . 

Johnnie made a move to get 
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down from the stand, but Mr. 
Foxall's beefy hand went up. 

"Mr. Wyatt, you are quite satis- 
Jied in your mind, are you not, 
thai your wife went on Fairchild's 
yacht on the night of October 
eighteenth?" 

His reply was a triumph for 
Shelby, she could have cried out 
her jay. 

"I'm positively sure of it," he 
said decisively. 

■"With you knowledge and con- 
sent?" drummed out the lawyer's 
question. 

But now there was a hesitation, 
disagreeably sudden. To Shelby, 
just now vibrant with a renewed 
assurance of his love, those three 
seconds brought a revealing chill. 
For his eyes had traveled toward 
the Wyatt bench, where they met 
Aunt Bettina's. 

"Yes, Mr. Foxall," he said at last. 
"With my knowledge and consent." 

"Order! Order!" Down came the 
gavel and the prosecuting attorney 
began to address the jury, a defiant 
bull bass. Boom-booin-boom. I 
won't listen, thought Shelby Wyatt. 
They won't let me leave, but 1 won't 
listen. She looked longingly toward 
the door. No. Here she sat be- 
tween Johnnie and a detective . . . 
And it might be better to stay here 
than walk away through that sneer- 
ing crowd . . . She lowered her 
eyes, tried to concentrate on the 
toe of her shoe. She needed new 
shoes. New shoes to go to Reno in. 
Iteno divorce . . . Johnnie Wyatt 
lives by the shore. The tinkling, 
frivolous refrain came to her ears, 
a banjo song. Johnnie Wyatt lives 
by the shore, by the shore of green 
Li X. . • . 

And the big, accusing voice, "I 
ask you not to palter with senti- 
mentality. Crime is crime . . . Bring 
out a young woman, a pretty 
woman, a mere girl, to wheedle the 
jury with her innocent eyes . . . 
Mis. John S. Wyatt, who prattles 
out her story in her gentle South- 
ern baby-talk, wants you to think 
that she went on Eugene Fair- 
child's yacht merely by accident 
. . . Everything is an accident, ac- 
cording to pretty Shelby Wyatt . . . 
rich men meet poor girls by ac- 
cident . . . show girls fall off yachts 
by accident . . ." 

Shelby, by some trick of the will, 
let her mind die away for a while 
until the words were nothing but 
idiotic boom-boom- boom . . . "But 
3 want you, jrentlemen, to remember 
the other girl, whose dead face lay 
under the waters of Long Island 
Sound. She, too. was poor, and her 
loveliness contributed to her hum- 
ble income. If she sinned, let you, 
as family men, judge her merci- 
fully . . " 

A CLEAN conscience. Shelby 
thought of her own, would 
_ it ever be clean again? Fire 
cleanses. Or does it merely burn 
up the thing that should be 
cleansed? And what about the two 
men who had smutted their con- 
sciences with lies? Gene's, of 
course, didn't matter so much — an- 
other pack of lies were all the same 
to him . . . 

A thin, high voice was now dom- 
inating the room, tense as a fiddle- 
string. Mr. Clayton was addressing 
the jury; vaguely Shelby supposed 
that he had been standing there 
quite a while, arguing an innocent 
man back to life . . . "Yet we have 
come to learn that, despite the kind- 
ness of Christianity, murder is still 
in the human heart, a savage lust 
to destroy that identity, that self 
which God gave to you and to 
me . . . There are two sorts of 
murder; state murder and individ- 
ual murder. I am here to plead 
against state murder, for the life 
of Eugene Fairchild, innocent as 
you or I of any intent to kill . . ." 

"The learned counsel for the 
prosecution has been a trifle too 
zealous in his attempt to establish 
an improper relationship between 
the defendant and John Wyatt's 
sweet and faithful wife, Since their 
marriage this young couple have 
been apart scarcely overnight — ex- 
cept once, and that for less than 
three weeks. Mrs. Agnew's testi- 
mony, brought in by the State to 
cast a shadow across the character 
Of this young wife, has had the 
opposite effect. When John Wyatt 
was away, none but relatives visited 
his house. And as other witnesses 
have testified, when she rode she 
rode alone. 

"And as a last desperate shot at 
the good name of Shelby Wyatt, in 
the hope of proving to you that 
John and Shelby had quarreled, 
made home a hell over this phan- 
tom intrigue with the defendant, 
the learned gentleman for the 
prosecution has brought In John S. 
Wyatt himself. He was not my 
witness, mind you, but the State's. 
You have heard him. Were his man- 
ner and his speech those of a jeal- 
ous husband, willing to destroy his 
wife for the wrongs she had done 


him ? John Wyatt spoke of her 
adoringly, out of the faith of his 
heart, because Shelby Wyatt never 
has and never will commit an act 
that will shatter that faith. You, 
as married men, will understand 
and believe him. I know that. Just 
as I know, looking at you all, that 
there is not one among you who, 
as chivalrous men, would sit on a 
jury, trying Eugene Fairchild on 
a perjury charge * * *" 

Mr. Clayton's thrilling nasals 
ceased to ring. Now Mr. Foxall, 
his voice husky and low, was say- 
ing something confidential to the 
jury. He was brief this time. And 
now Judge Hancroft began to lec- 
ture, heavily, leisurely like a scliool- 
.master. 

"Gentlment of the jury"— all In 
round syllables —"before you take 
up the task of rendering a vitally 
important decision • * « '" And why 
hadn't Nicko testified? Because the 
prosecutor didn't want the jury to 
be sure that Shelby was on th-: 
yacht? The bumble went on * * * 

Silence. The men in the jury box 
arose and went, with the stiffness 
of pallbearer*, through a little side 
door. What were they going to 
do about Gene? 

LIGHTS were beginning to 
come on in the wooded park 
outside the courthouse. Hud- 
dled on a bench against a tree-bowl, 
Shelby sat listless, not wanting to 
go anywhere, not wanting to be 
seen. Johnnie had b ought her this 
far, and she had chosen the spot. 
He has asked her if she wanted 
to go home now, but she had shak- 
en her head. The coldness in his 
voice had repelled her, made her 
shrink away from him. Once he 
had come back to drop a packet 
of sandwiches in her lap. "The 
jury's still out," he said, and went 
back to talk to Grandpa Wyatt, 


in her tone. Disagreeably she re- 
called his threat, upon their last 
meeting— "When they turn me 
loose — and they will — I'm coming 
round to get you" . . . Well, they'd 
turned him loose. 

But Gene was chanting on, per- 
fectly cocksure of himself, exhilar- 
ated by the chances he'd taken, the 
game he'd won. 

"Not half as glad as I am!" he 
crowed. "My old skin's worth a tot 
to me; but it was worth trying for 
to see the way that big hick curled 
up. Ha! He's the sort that thinks 
he can bluff a jury by bellowing at 
it. The farmers around here are 
used to bulls—" 

Shelby heard that far, but there 
was a buzzing in her ears like the 
singing of a thousand bees. The 
walks around her seemed to slant 
up, slant down, the trees, the lights 
were all crooked, waving. 

"Look here" — Gene's tone had 
changed — "you're all in. Better sit 
down, huh?" 

He had her by an elbow, was forc- 
ing her onto a bench. 

"I'm all right." she thought she 
said. He reached for his hip and 
brought out the very flask that 
Pedro had offered him that night 
when they were hunting for Olga's 
body. But Shelby shook her head 
faintly. She was feeling better. The 
walks, the lights, the trees began 
to level themselves. 

"They shouldn't have made you 
go through th is," he said very 
gently. 

"Nobody made me." She was de- 
fiant. 

His queer, dark eyes studied her 
keenly, and his voice trembled a 
little when he said. "I know. You 
came all by yourself." 

"Who told you that?'*' 

"Jake Clayton." 

"That wasn't necessary.* 

"No. But it helped me a lot to 
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lingering on the courthouse steps. 

Then she heard lively sounds, 
talk, shuffling feet, the shriek of 
self-starte.s. People were coming 
out, throngs of them. The trial was 
over. Along the nagged path, not 
far away, a few groups passed. 
Some men were arguing earnestly. 
"Yes, sir, Foxall was right. A pair 
of pretty eyes can fix a Jury twice 
as fast as money can." 'Well, it 
took three hours to acquit him 

So they had found Gene not guil- 
ty. That was over, like everything 
else. Painfully Shelby arose and 
started away. She wouldn't wait for 
Johnnie; somebody would take her 
home • * * 

Two men, busily talking, came 
along a converging path; under the 
street lights they were easily recog- 
nizable. Gene Fairchild, in his pearl- 
gray raglan and pearl -gray hat, 
looked every inch the successful 
business man; little Mr. Clayton, 
wizened, tired, and shabby, gazed 
up at him as they shook hands con- 
clusively. "Well," sang out Gene, 
cheery and matte r-of- face, "see you 
in the morning, Jake." 

Shelby's one impulse was to es- 
cape, for Gene was coming toward 
her resolutely, as though he were 
meeting her by appointment. Her 
head down, pretending not to see 
him, she took a path to the right. 
Gene cut 'cross lots under the trees. 
It waa silly for her to be running 
away like this, so she stopped and 
looked around. 

Gene rushed upon her, beaming. 
His heavy hands seized both of hers 
and he fairly shouted, "Shelby!" 
Like a boy who has won his first 
tennis match he gloated. "Didn't I 
tell you, hey? Those amateurs! 
You ought to see Foxall, having 
apoplexy in there, threatening to 
get me for perjury. That would 
be a swell stunt for him to try. Say, 
didn't we lick 'em!" 

"Gene. I'm so glad," she managed 
to say, but there was no gladness 


know it, Shelby. You realize that?" 
Because she was silent, he plunged 
on: "It was the grandest thing a 
woman ever did for a man. I told 
you not to mix yourself up in this. 
If you'd stayed away, I'd have un- 
derstood. But you came. Gosh, you 
were brave, Shelby." 

"No. I was afraid," She might 
have been talking to herself. 

"Afraid?" He leaned closer to 
her, but she didn't cringe away. 
What was the difference now? 
"You couldn't have been. You 
didn't turn a hair when that big 
butcher tore you to ribbons. With 
all the Township looking on. And 
the tab reporters. And Nicko. And 
the Wyatts— " 

"Don't, please." 

"Forgive me, Shelby. I wouldn't 
hurt you for anything. What's the 
matter with me?" In all his 
troubles she had never before seen 
him so humble. Awkwardly he laid 
his hand over hers, then withdrew 
it. She looked down at her tight- 
locked fingers. Questions, questions, 
questions. She wished that people 
would leave her alone. 

"Tell me this, Shelby," he asked, 
suddenly demanding. "Why did you 
do it?" 

"Do what?" 

"You know. Come out and help 
me when you didn't have to." 

"But I did have to." 

"You mean the Wyatts? The 
Wyatts put you up to — " 

"Oh, no. No." 

"Johnnie, then?" 

"No." 

"Well, who else could it have 

been?" 

Now she looked straight into the 
smouldering opals, but her voice 
was only a whisper. 

"Myself," she said. 

"Do you think I could ever have 
looked anybody in the face again 
if I'd stayed home? And let a man 
die when I knew he was innocent? 


If I'd run away and hid, jus( to 
save my silly — silly reputation?" 

Gene Fairchild sat back, swal- 
lowed hard. "You'd have done it 
for anybody, you mean?" 

"Yes, I would. We're not going 
to see each other again, ever again," 
she burst out hysterically ; even 
then she saw what an advantage 
this admission was giving Gene. 

"You mean you and Johnnie?" 

"Yes." 

"What's the big idea now?" 

"We can't go on." 

"After those swell lies he told, 
just to whitewash you?" 

"He didn't think about me. He 
was ashamed of me. The Wyatts 
put him up to sayin' what he did. 
He was workin' for them all the 
time, just to keep 'em respectable." 

"Who told you that?" 

"Nobody. Couldn't I see it, every- 
thing he did?" 

Gene sat back and whistli-d. 
"Feminine intuition," he said, "kills 
a lot of people every year." He 
considered for a moment. "I sup- 
pose Johnnie gave you hell when 
you told him what you'd done." 

"He was afraid of what the 
Wyatts would fhink. He was 
ashamed of me. Ashamed " 

"If I'd been in his place," droned 
Gene Fairchild. "I guess I'd have 
wrung your neck." With another 
short laugh. Bulkily he arose and 
stood over her. "Shelby. I'll do 
anything for you I can. That's a 
funny promise for a man who's 
broke and dodging the sheriff. But 
you believe me, don't you?" 

She looked up and saw his fixed, 
tormented smile. 

"Yes," she said. 

"AH I ask of you is to do nothing. 
Just stay here till I get back." 

"Where are you going?" 

But already his lively steps were 
retreating toward the courthouse. 

IT MIGHT have been an hour or 
five minutes. Her feet and 
hands were cold, her mind a 
miserable blank. Then she heard 
familiar voices, the beat of shoes 
on the concrete walk. Johnnie 
loomed, a little taller than Gene, 
both of them silhouettes against 
the street lamps. Gene was the 
first to speak. 

"Well, Shelby," he said In his 
hearty public voice, "Johnnie and 
I have been trying the case over 
again. He says that what he did 
was nothing. Nothing at all. The 
way the playwright talks, taking a 
curtain cull, giving all the credit to 
Al Woods." 

"Really," said Johnnie, "I just 
sat there, being pumped." Remark- 
able, how his attitude had changed 
toward Gene Fairchild. There was 
comradeship in his tone. 

"He was so hot up about the case," 
persisted Gene, "that I had to re- 
mind him that you'd both better go 
home before you catch cold." 

"I'm not going home," declared 
Shelby, coolly facing them both. 

"I guess you're right," said Gene. 
"Probably Mrs. Agnew won't be 
on time to cook your dinner. You'd 
better get a bite at the hotel." 

"I'm sorry I kept you so long." 
Johnnie's look toward his wife was 
quick and worried. She turned hex 
eyes away. 

'I suppose,' said Gene, patting 
Johnnie's arm, "that it's not bo 
easy, breaking away from your 
grandfather. The old gentleman's 
the kind you respect. But he takes 
his time.' 

Shelby looked up at the wonder 
wrought by some Napoleonic trick 
of diplomacy. What had Gene said 
to Johnnie, to break down the old 
hostility? Had they become com- 
rades at arms, willing to laugh over 
their wounds, now that a truce 
had fallen? 

'The old gentleman's hard to 
move,' agreed Johnnie, the coiner 
of his eye still on his wife. 

'We're all of us that,' sparkled 
Gene. 'That's what makes lawsuit3. 
Speaking of lawsuits, I'll lay a 
nickel that the Gideon Trust mix- 
up's going to be settled out of court, 
now that I'm a popular hero.' 
Boastfully, making fun of himself. 
'I hope so,' said Johnnie. 
"Thanks. Shelby, what you need's 
a cup of coffee and a warm bed. 
Johnnie, aren't you proud of your 
girl?' 

'Yes — ' He cleared his throat. 

'You ought to be. I don't sup- 
pose there are a lot of people, male 
or female, who have the nerve to 
take a licking, just to do the right 
thing. Well, I'd better be shoving 
on. Got to open up my offices in 
the morning.' 

He had removed his pearl -gray 
hat and was taking a step away 
when Johnnie pulled an envelope 


from his pocket and thrust it into 
Gene's hand. . 

'What's this?" asked Gene. 

'A check. You'd better see if it's 
right." • 

Gene tore open the envelope and 
held a slip of paper close to his 
nose, for the lights were dim. 

'Nine thousand, two hundred and 
seventy,' he read slowly. 'Say. 
what's that two hundred and sev- 
enty for?' 

'Interest for six months.' A little 
of the old resentment sounded in 
Johnnie's tone. But Gene was still 
studying the check. 

'Say, I can't make out that signa- 
ture.' 

'Furness Wyatt," prompted John- 
nie. 

"Grandpa Wyatt? My gosh!' 
Gene's mouth fell open. Nothing 
in his fight for life had been so 
astonishing as this. To Shelby, a 
dumb listener, this seemed as nat- 
ural as any of the queer turns we 
meet in dreams. Gene, grinning 
broadly, was trying to shove the 
check back to Johnnie. 

But Johnnie's hands were stub- 
bornly in his pockets. 

'You mentioned starting things 
on the square,' he said. 'And that's 
exactly what we owe you.' 

'My boy,' he said, 'I don't think 
I've thanked you for your testi- 
mony.' 

*Oh. that's all right.' Just the 
way Johnnie had waved aside the 
check. 

'I didn't know a Wyatt had it in 
him,' came Gene's hard, dry tone. 
'You c-rtainly did lie like a boot- 
legger.' 

'Yes. I did.' Johnnie's voice was 
shaky and his head down, a school- 
boy ashamed. 

'I thinfc you ought to tell Shelby 
why you didn't run true to form. 
It sets a woman up, you know, 
hearing news like that.* 

'I don't get you.' 

'I mean, what you just told me. 
How you went on the stand, willing 
to perjure yourself into Sing Sing, 
if what you said would do her any 
good.' 

Shelby's throat was tightening, 
her heart so moved that Gene Fair- 
child was but a foggy vision, going 
down the walk, his gray hat slight- 
ly to one side, his malacca stick 
swinging with the defiant confi- 
dence of the adventurer. Johnnie 
sat beside her, moveless for a while, 
then shyly he reached for her hand. 
They remained like that for a long 
time, two young lovers, saying 
nothing, their finders communicat- 
ing their though' :. 

•Shall we go home now, honey?* 
he asked finally. 

Do not fail to read Louis Joseph 
Vance's great adventure novel, 
"The lone Wolf's i'on" in next Sun- 
day's Free Press. 
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